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fe is ſome ſatisfaction to me in my atixlety for the 
fate of theſe volumes, that let the deciſions of Criticiſm 
be what they will, in being permitted to affix your name 
to them, I am at leaſt ſecuring a degree of reflected luſtro 
to one page ; while every reader who is acquainted with 


your character, will be pleaſed to find, that the ſame ge- 
nerous and watchful attention which you dedicate to the 
liberty and intereſts of your Country, you are not back- 


ward in extending even to the moſt diſtant and collateral © 
ere © | 


3 . You? moch obliged -- 
e | Humbl 8 N 1 


HENRY HEADLEY. 
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O thoſe who may have made the poetry of this coun- 
try a ſubject of ſerious and deliberate inveſtigation, the 
following Extracts will afford neither entertainment nor in- 
ſtruction, as their own track of reading muſt have previouſly 
familiarized their ſeveral contents. From ſuch, therefore, F 
have not the vanity to expect either thanks or attention: but 


as enquirers of this kind are comparatively few, a large and a 


reſpectable body of the public remains, to whom a work of 
this nature ſeems not improperly adapted ; a work, that 
might at once do juſtice to deſerted merit, diverſify the mate-- 
rials of common reading, and by opening freſh ſources of in- 


nocent amuſement, tend to ſtrengthen and co-operate. with 


that taſte for poetical antiquities which for ſome time paſt has 
been conſiderably advancing. Thoſe who have long been ac- 
cuſtomed to the correctneſi and refinement of a claſſical courſe 
of ſtudy, whoſe minds are become pampered with the 
luxuries of Rome and of Athens, ſoon form a habit of turning 
with averſion, from thoſe paths of Science which are at firſt, - 
perhaps, uninviting, and apparently but little congenial with 
their favourite purſuits ; from ſuch readers the moth and the 
ſpider are in no danger of moleftation : truſting to the taſte 
and the diligence of others, it is through the medium of com- 
pilation they are generally made-acquainted with the obſcurer 
pets of their country. To conſtitute a reliſh for the Black- 


2 a certain > degree o of literary ny! is « bighly requi- 
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tte: he who is unwilling to penetrate the barren heath and 
the ſalitary deſert, he-who cannot encounter wearineſs, per- 
plexity, and diſguſt ; he who is not actuated by an enthufiaſm 
for his employment, is no true knight, and unfit for ſuch ſer- 
vice. That ſpecies of occaſional readers to whom buſineſs is 
the object of life, who may chance to while away their hour 
of relaxation with a book, it is humbly hoped, will be here 
as likely to meet with a moral ſentiment, a good image, a 
pathetic incident, or a pointed / reflection, that may firike the 
fancy, the judgement, or the heart, as in any miſcellany of 
modern poetry whatever: perhaps from the advantages of no- 
velty here offered they may ſtand a better chance of loſing 
their indifference, and after roving with the uſual lifileſneſs of 
a fickle appetite, may at laſt find a ſomething to ſettle upon 
| with pleaſure, Of ſimilar publications, I do not think it ne» 
M0 ceflary to give a very particular account, indeed I know of no- 
| W one that comes under that title exactiy. What, however, I 
| have chiefly found thoſe which may be perverſely conſidered as 
| fimilar, I will ſtate as briefly as poſſible, and how far in the 
. execution of my plan I have deviated from them. The com- 
| pilations I have hitherto. met with, fiom being either too 
| | limited or too extenſive, have always appeared to me imperfect. 
Some, under a variety of quaint and affected titles, ſelected 
from authors far too well known * to ſtand in need of ſuch 
partial and disjointed recommendation, and who in fact hold 
a moſt diſtinguiſhed rank in the School of the People; others I 
have found mere cemmon-place books of mutilated quotations, 
adapted to the illuſtration only of an alphabetical liſt of given 
ſubjects, without (as it ſhould ſeem) the mo diſtant reference 
dia the beauties of compoſitiqn. Nor are there wanting thoſe, . 
[| | Ny ors eee Tc 
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of our Poetry, both ancient and modern, where we muſt not 
be alarmed if we meet with our friend, or our neighbour, in 
the fame page with a Shakſpeare, a Milton, and a Pope “. 


gelections expreſsly of beauties + from modern books of cre- 


dit, unleſs immediately intended for the uſe of ſchools, are in 
a great- degree idle and impertinent, and do but multiply 
books to no good end; by anticipating him, they deprive 
the reader of that pleaſure which every one feels, and of that 
right which every one is entitled to, of judging for himſelf ;” 
but in obſeure literature of à more remote period, the con · 
tents of which are ſtrangely unequal, even where it is the 
wiſh of the editor to exhibit them entire, it is ſafer, previouſly 
to allure curioſity by ſelect ſpecimens of prominent excellence, 
than to run the riſque of ſuppreſſing it totally by an indiſcri- 
minate and bulky republication of the whole: for it not un- 
frequently happens on the fitſt inſpection of ſuch works, in 
which the beauties bear no proportion to the defects, that by 
an unlucky ſort of perverſeneſs the reader is confronted with 
a dull patfage, or perhaps a ſeries of them, the volume is in- 
ſtantly laid aſide, and with it every intention of a re-examina- 
. In auen caſes, therefore, and | in ſuch only, Selections 


®* From this cenſure it is but juſtice to except. The Muſes Library, 2 


work which was intended to exhibit a ſyſtematic view of the progreſs of 


our Poetry from its origin with the Saxons, to the reign of Charles the IId. 
N was begun with fidelity and fpirit by a Mrs. Cowper, with the affiſtance 
of Mr. Oldys ; only one volume appeared, which is very ſcarce. The Qyin- 
teſſence of / Englifh Poetry, 3 vols. Lond. MDCCXL. a work cempre- 
bending a conſiderable rang of our old Poet, i, 1 think, the next in point 
_— the preface is neatly written. | 

» + Dr. Goldſmith, who was only unhappy amidſt all the works he un- 
dertook in his Beauties of Engliſh Poetry, diſgraced himſelf by a very ſuper- 
Real and Bally WNIERGEE GTO ARES 


ſeem 
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ſeem eminently of uſe, and were it poſſible to obtain the op · 
nions of the forgotten authors in queſtion, there can be 
little doubt of their acquieſcing in a reviyal of their works, 
however partial, rather than meet the horrors of perpetual 
| oblivion, As far as relates to myſelf, I have avoided, as much 
as poſſible, touching thoſe who haye already juſtly obtained 
the diſtinction of being denominated our Older Claſſics *, 
who, though not univerſally either read or underſtood * 
muſt eyer be the caſe with the beſt elder writers in every coun- 
try), are notwithſtanding familiar to us in converſation, and 
conſtantly appealed to in controverted points of poetical taſte : 
theſe L have ſtudiouſly ayoided, and confined myſelf in the ge- 
neral, to ſome of the better parts of the unfortunate few who 
ſtill remain unpopular, and of whom I may ſafely affirm, that 
they may find foils in many writers, who, through accident and 
; ity, ſtill linger amongſt the favourites of the day. There 
are not wanting thoſe who conſider works of this kind, as 
taking very unjuſtifiable liberties with the deceaſed, and who 
think no good reaſon can be aſſigned to warrant the havock 
that enſues in the formation of them: there is a ſpecious 


kind of Philanthropy in the argument, and, as ſuch, it de- 
ſerves attention, Let us for a moment recolleRt the fate of 


Cowley. 


44. et crimine ex uno | 2 
% Diſce omnes.“ VIIIL. 


As the unnatural reliſh for tinſel and metaphyſical conceit 
declined, his bays gradually loſt their verdure; he was no 
longer to be found in the hands of the multitude, and un- 

touched even in the cloſets of the curious; in ſhort, the 


* As Chaucer, Shakſpeare, Jonſon, Milton, 


4 ſhades 
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ſhades of oblivion gathered faſt upon him. In conſequence, 
however, of many detached parts of him which teem with the 


fineſt pictures of the heart, Biſhop Hurd undertook his well- 
known edition, in which the moſt ex ionable Poetry (that 
had operated like a mill-ſtone and ſunk the reſt) is omitted, 

and the generality of his charms preſerved, he has now a 
dozen readers where before he had ſcarce one. To thoſe who 
ſet a value on their hours an accidental faſcinating line, or a 
happy expreſſion, is no compenſation for the loſs of them : for 
ſuch readers, many authors muſt be mangled in order to be 
read; the coſt of working ſome mines is more than the gold 
extracted will ſometimes repay, Vet in thus playing the 
anatomiſt, every one who has ſenſibility, muſt, more or leſs, 
feel a melancholy reluctance at rejecting too faſlidiouſly; the 
very reſlection that the writers of theſe works upon which we 
now calmly ſit in judgement, have no longer the power of 
perſonally pleading for themſelves, the temporary ſupports 
of prejudice, patronage, and faſhion, have long ſubſided for 
ever ; that, in compoſing them, they might have forfeited their 
time, their fortune, and their health, and on many of thoſe 
paſſages which we now by a random ſtroke of the pen de- 
prive them of, might have fondly hoped to build their im- 
mortality; affords an irreſiſtibly affecting ſpecimen of the in- 
ſtability and hazard of human expectations. With the 
6 disjecti membra Poetæ“ before me, let me be pardoned 
then, if I have ſometimes, as I fear I have, liſtened to to the 
captivating whiſpers of mercy inſtead of the cool dictates 
of unſentimental criticiſm : often have I exulted to find 2 
unexpected and latent beauty, which on a firſt peruſal had 
eſcaped me, that might conntenance the preſervation of a 
doubtful piffage, which I had juſt doomed to its former 
oblivion, The end of a moralizing mood is too frequently 


nonſcuſical; 


ail F A EF A5. 
nonſenſical; yet is there not ande that holds out a ion 
incentive to the love of fame aud the cultivation of the 
mind, when we thus ſec its works, though ſhirouded by occa- 
ſional depreſſions, yet reſting on the rock of Truth, inſenſible, 
as it were, to the lapſe of Time and the wrecks of years, 
and ſurmounting at laſt every impediment, while the body 
to which they belonged has for ages been the plaything of 
the winds, or hardened with the clod of the valley? Let me 
conclude with an apology to my reader, which I am forry to 
be under the neceſſity of making. In my endeavours to render 
theſe volumes worthy of attention, I have been thwarted by 
a ſituation peculiarly unfavourable to ſuch purſuits : the re- 
' Poſitories, muſeums, and libraries of the curious, from 
whence, and whence only, adequate materials are to bs 
drawn, I have had no acceſs to; a ſmall private collection 
was my only reſource, ſome few notices from the Aſhmolean 
MSS. in Oxford being excepted. For aſſiſtance received I am 
| ſolely indebted to my very dear Friend Mr. William Benwell, 
of Trin. Coll. Oxon, whoſe ingenuity and kindneſs furniſhed 
me with many hints. Should I be fo fortunate, however, as 
to ſucceed in what is here offered to the Public, it is my in- 
tention to extend my plan to two additional volumes, which 
will include a variety of pieces in a leſs ſerious ſtyle ; to the 
completion of which neither attention nor expence will be 
ſpared. | 
Had I given way to the temptation of enriching my work 
with ſpecimens from Older Dramatic Authors, I muſt infallibly 
have inlarged my plan for their admiſſion. They afford a field 
for ſelection, ſufficiently wide of themſelves, to form a com- 
plete work. I have, therefore, with the exception of two of 
three inſtances, totally * them. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


JV HILE the accumulated materials of ſucceffive ages ſeem - 

to have been requiſite for the completion of other 
Arts, many of which, indeed, till remain imperfet and 
progreſſive, Poeſy, with a certain preternatural excentricity, 
has diſtinguiſhed herſelf by arriving at a degree of com- 
parative perfection, with leſs ow and adyentitious aſ- 


a | 
Kir ad cxrlum ramis felicibus arbos.“ 


Though ages have elapſed fince the birth of Homer, we we 
ail gaze at him with undiminiſhed curioſity, till our eyes 
grow dim with admiration: yet this Bard, who has ſtood the 
ſcrutiny of Greece and of Rome, and the trying teſt of three 
thouſand years, had no pre-exiſting models of conſequence 


to look up to; the literary proſpects of his day were barren, 


uncultivated, and diſheartening. Criticiſm, as it was a ſub- 
ſequent production to his works, and in great meaſure ori- 
zinally derived from them, had no ſhare in adyancing him to 

ummore 
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immortality, by forming his taſte, correcting his fancy, or 
improving his judgement. Shakſpeare, whoſe name will 
ufer little in being mentioned after him, at a time when to 
read and write was an accompliſhment, untutored by jearn- 
ing (for thoſe ſcanty ſparks of it that faintly glimmered on 
his eye through the medium of tranſlation, are hardly to be 
conſidered as ſuch), deſtitute of the advantages of birth, 
without rules; and without ex2ples, . carried Dramatic 
Poetry to a height that has hitherto baffied irhitation, ahd 
ſeems like!y to deſcend to future times without a rival. The 
original rectitude of ſome mens minds, of the 


« .— —Pauci, quos zquus amavit 
4 Jupiter * 


is ſuch, as to ſerve them in dat at nt ants; 
yore and though Genius, thus unaſſiſted, ſeldom in any de- 
_ partment of Science produces a perfect model, yet it is al- 
ways its pride, and not unfrequently its lot, to riſe in pro- 
portion to the deficiency of its reſources, and bear up without 
them in ſuch a manner as to give an appearance of their 
being undeceſſary. If we ſeriouſly and impartially examine 
the cluſter of poetical names that ſhone, and were concentered 

in the ſpace of ninety-one years from the acceſſion of Eliza- 
peth inclufively, to the reſtoration of Charles the ſecond, 
and compare them with thoſe who have reſpectively flouriſhed 
from that time to this, a period of an hundred and thirty- 
eight years, we ſhall find the phalanx of older claſfics but 
little aſſected by a compariſon with the more modern muſter- 
Toll. The following ſcale will tend at one view to illuſtrate 
how large and valuable a portion of Literature is compre- 
deuded in a very narrow period. Many names are omitted 
of no particular import individually or collectively conſidered, 
if vaibe ELIZABETH 
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E1zanzti began to reign in 1 858. 


Milton, 
Davenant. 
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In thus bringing forward the moſt meritorious and promi- 
nent luminaries of a paſt age, a natural queſtion ſeems to 
ariſe; how happens it that the great parts of Poetry ſhould _ 
fo ſoon be filled up; and manifeſt a degree of excellence id 
ſome reſpects unequalled, and in others unexceeded, by our 
later writers ? — remarks I have endeayouted 
Tv to 


* 
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dual, and deliberate reform, the cauſe of learning and ims 
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to aſſign a true reaſon. I cannot but think, that there-exifts 
a very cloſe analogy, between the intellectual and the bodily 
powers, and that the ſtrength of the one, in its ope- 
rations, is in a fimilar manner affected with that of the 
other. The ſecondary endeavours of bodily exertion are 
ſeldom proportioned to the ardour of the firſt ; the la- 
bours of the Huſbandman are generally found to be moſt 


P the ſultry noon induces laſſitude and 
eakneſs, and ( tbe night cometh on in which no man worketh.” 


If we turn our eyes to the mihd's works in individuals, in- 
ſtances are ſufficiently numerous where its primary effuſions 

unequalled by every ſucteeding one; like the nature of 
5 ſoils, ts, which fertility is exhauſted by a fingle harveſt 
and whoſe after-crops do but teem with the rankeſt weeds or 
the moſt fickly flowers, The ſtar of Science no ſooner ap- 
peared in the Britiſh hemiſphere, than, ſtruck with the luxury 
of its beams, the minds of men were ſuddenly arouſed and 
awakened to the moſt animated exertions, and the moſt dar · 
jog flights; filent were the legendaryoracles of the Bard and 
the Minſtrel, the dark and long-impending clouds of barba- 
riſm were diſpelled, and inſtantly gave way to a clear and a 
healthy horizon, Add to this, we conſtantly find a period in 
the annals of every country, at which its people begin to be 
. ſenſible of the ſhame and the ignominy of ignorance : this ng 
fooner becomes perceived than it is deeply felt; the mind, ſti 
mulated by a forcible impulſe, catches the alarm, and haſteng 
at once to renounce its ſlavery; in the ſtruggle and colliſion 
| thatenfues, the Genius of the people frequently takes aſtoniſh- 
ing ſtrides towards perfection. Not ſatisſied with a tardy, gra- 


provement is carried far beyond thoſe limits that experience 
and cooler reaſon might have fixed for its adyances, Peter 
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the Great had no ſooner returned from tho inſpedton of | 
foreign courts, and the iofluence of the tranſplanted Arts had 
begun to ſoften the groſſneſs and ſeverity of the Ruffian man · 
ners; than his court, diſguſted at the meanneſs of their ap- 
pearance, would tiot content themſelves with a mere reform, 
nor proceed in the common courſe, fram ſqualor to decency, 
and from thence to elegance ; but reſolved to do ſomething z 
aud not knowing where to ſtop, they haſtily paſſed over the 
happy medium, and aſſumed at once an air of tawdry ſplen · 
dor, of awkward and irregular magnificence, not to be paral - 
Jeled by any nation on the face of the globe. We may yet 
farther obſerve, that the military ſpirit af the day, in Eliza's 
reign, being put upon the ſtretch far beyond its uſual tone by 
the perilous and alarming fituation af the kingdom, ſerved to 
excite and to diffuſ# a general inclination for action, that in- 
vigorated attempts of every kind, whether literary or politi- 
cal. The temper of the times was happily and fingulary dif. 
poſed for the reception and cultivation of the claflics, which 
then more immediately began to operate with ſalutary effects. 
The manly ſpirit of expiring Chiyalry lent a romantic grace 
to the prevailing taſte, which, aſſociating with the fantaſtic in- 
.congruities of Italian imagery, required nothing but the chaf- 
tity and good ſenſe of Ancient Learning to add a weight, and 
2 value, to compoſition which was hitherto unknown. In or- 
der to enter more cloſely into the nature of that ſpecies of 
Poetry which it is the purpoſe of theſe volumes to recom= 
mend, it will be neceſſary to conſider it under the following 
heads, Language, Verſification, Style, Sentiment, and Ima- 
gery. As to Language, it has been very juftly remarked by 
Johnſon, that from the authors which roſe in the time of 
Elizabeth a ſpeech might be formed adequate to all the pur- 
boy . b 


\ 
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poſes of uſe and elegance *.” This acknowledgement of ch 


Doctor's is confirmed by Dryden: in his Eſſay on Dramatic 
Pocſe, fpeaking of B. and Fletcher, he fays, ** I am apt to 
believe the Engliſh Language in them arrived to its higheſt 


perfection; what words have ſince been taken in, are rather 


ſuperfluous than ornamental.” It would have been a matter of 
national advantage, had Johnſon, after an attentive peruſal of 
the Poets of this age, diſtinguiſhed in his Dictionary thoſe par- 
ticular obſolete words which, from their found and ſigniſi- 
cance, merit uſe and adoption; the ſanction of his authority 
might have gone far towards reſtoring them to that rank, both 
in writing and converſation, which they have too long unde · 
ſervedly forfeited: but, by the contracted liſt of authors his 
quotations are drawr from, it is evident he neglected dirtying 
Himſelf in the duſt of the Black-Letter, a taſk which, however, 
uninviting, was indifpenfably requiſite to the completion of 


his plan, and without which, no man can clearly furvey the 


obſcure foundations of our language. It is obſervee by Sir 

W. Davenant + of Spenſer, & that our language did receive 
from his hand new grafts of old withered words.” Every 
reader's experience muſt witneſs the truth of the remark ; by 
a too indiſcriminate uſe of antiquated words, coarſe and obſo- 


| lete idioms, Spenſer 1 has no doubt blemiſhed his poem; as 


a painter may overcharge a Landſcape with a profuſe intro» 
duction of Ruins. Yet, on the whole, Spenſer's works are an 
inexhauſtable mine of the richeſt materials, forming in fact 


the very bullion of our language; and it is to be lamented they 
are ſo rarely explored for preſent uſe. ” Milton was be 


% 


® Fugitive Pieces, vol. Il. p. 74- . 
+ Preface to Gondibert, p. 3. Fol. Edit. 


3 Spenſer has incurred the cenſure of Edmünd Bolton, us firſt ſenſible 
old Engliſh Critic, for the affected antiquity of his language. 
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ſrious of their value; and many of the moſt admired and pox 
„ Whiſper whence they ftole g 
Thoſe balmy ſpails” —, Par. Loſt 

When Biſhop Burnet * objeäked againſt him, that he · made 
& many new and rough words,” he certainly betrayed the 
narrowneſs of his reading; what he concluded tlie produc- 
tion of Milton, was but the ſterlirig and cutrent coin of the 
preceding century; and, at a time when it had fallen into 
diſrepute, was again circulated by our Divine Bard, in oppo- 
fition to the faſtidiouſneſs and falſe refinement of the wits 
and the coxcombs of his age. Pope, Atterbury, and Swift, 
who headed one party, Addiſon, Congreve, and Steele, who 
led the other, in Queeti Anne's reign, with their reſpective 
minor adherents, in the general tenour of their writings, 
addreſſed the Judgement rather than the Fancy, and, with a 
Parnaſſian ſneer peculiar to themſelves, either neglected or 
hunted down their poetical predeceſſors ; ſome of them, who | 
deſerved better treatment; were even wantonly pounded in the 
Dunciad. Let them take thelr ſhare of praiſe, and reſt con- 
tented. Satyie and Morality they catried to perfection ; but 
the higher tegions of Poeſy received neither extenfion 
nor embelliſhment from their hands. In new modeling the 
language of verſe, they have given it an artificial gloſs, a 
ſeductive and meretricicus luſtre, of which its primary pu- 


Tity had no need. Compound epithets, which are the life of 


a language, and in which our own is far from being deſi- 
cient,” they almoſt totally diſcarded. It is rather remarkable, 
that Pope, who has expreſſed his reliſh for them in Homer, 
2 He 


* Burnet's Hiſtary of his own Time, vol. L. p. 163 
b z juſtly 
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juſtly 6blerves, in his Preface to the Iliad “, that, © as # 
1% metaphor in a ſhort ſimile, one of theſe epithets is a ſhort 
. & deſcription. Ariſtotle has ſaid of Homer, that he was 
the only one who had diſcovered ig word, an appellation 
characteriſtic of the epithets I am mentioning, which 
are from the recommendation and example of a few men of 
taſte making their way into our poetry a ſecond time, after 
a long diſcontinuance, . Many valuable hints on this ſubject 
are ſuggeſted in the correſpondence of Mr. Gray with his 
friend Mr. Weſt. The latter had diſapproved of ſome ex- 
! in Gray's Agrippina, who well replies, that © the 
ec language of the age is never the language of Poetry; and 
what is {till more to the purpoſe, © Shakſpeare's language is 
& one of his principal beauties t; and he has no leſs advan» 
44 tages over our Addiſons and Rowes in this, than in thoſe 
« other great excellencies you mention; every word in him is 
go g » Lei us. now proceed to verſification, on 
whith ſubje&, our ſuperiority over our predeceſfors is; per- 
haps, too implicitly inſiſted on, and too generally allowed, 
He who is not biaſſed by the cant of what is generally called 
authority, nor fhackled i in the trammels of bigotry and fyſ- 
tem, will often take occafiog to obſerve, that many are the 
 Imſtances where Art is rather a troubleſome innovator, than 
a real benefactor, and that, as ſhe introduces improvement, 
\ it is not unfrequently attended with frivolity and imperti- 
nence. The prevailing opinion of the * is ſeldom a land- 


* Pagers. 

na Maſon's Gray. 

2 Mr. Hume fetms to have expoſed his want of Taſte in the following 
opinion relative to Shakſpeare. Nervous and pictureſque expreflions, 
, well as deſcriptions, abound in him; but it is in yain we look either 

e fox purity or ſunnlicity of diction Vol. VI. p. 162. Hiſt. of England. 
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| ard of Taſte ſafe enough to be truſted. The dominion over 
' © i poctical fumbers which Pope poſſefied, was moſt stoniſting 


855 and unexampled, to any one who has caſt an attentive eye on 
_ the ſtate in which he fouud them; under his hand, they ap- | 
191 pear to have atrained a degree of poliſh far beyond what they | 
11 might have been ſuppoſed to have been capable of, and in- | 
Na deed beyond every thing that could have deen expected or | 
ned foreſeen, Yet did he not fitetch his prerogative too far, by | 
wy reducing them to perfect mechaniſm '? of rhyme has he not | 
vis made a rattle, and of verſe a play-thing? Amid ſuch atten- | 
oe tion to ſound, muſt not ſenſe have been a loſer-fomewhere | 

ihe or other? 4 Pars minima eſt ipſa puella fui? The {ubftance 

ad itſelf is loſt in the profuſion of appendages. An old n 
Ine has well expreſſed himſelf on this head: * | 
„ Alas, poor idle found : 8 | 
Since I firſt Phoebus knew, I never fu.” | 

Thy intereſt in ſacred poefie. 5 
Thau to Invention add ſt but furque dtr. 5 | 
722 gaudy ornature : hut haſt np part, 
(% in ghat foule-plealing high jofulad art.” - 
een, e VA 
# B. 1599 Edit, | 

n — #0900, Apiqttad ſims. 

nt, inundation in the Engliſh Republig of Letters, and has Jeft. to 

ti- this day indelible marks on more than the ſurface, of gur poetry. 


de Co-operating with the popular ſtream of his other works, it 
. has formed a. ſart of modera Helican, on whoſe banks infant 
Poets are allured to wander ang 0 dream; from (whoſe 
| ſtreams they are content to griak inſpination, without iearch- , 


ing for remoter ſources, Whether its waters are equally pure, 
ſalutary, and deep, with the more ancient wells ue 


&filed, admits of a doubt: „ affected by them, ho- 
oy every 


a 4 
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., ever, have been the minds of the Public ſince his day, and 
ſo ſtrangely enchanted with the ſtudied and uniform flow of 
his harmony, that they have not only grown indifferent, but 
in a great meaſure inſenũble to, the mellifluous yet artleſs 
numbers of Spenſer, Shzkſpeare, and Fletcher, where the 
| Pauſes are not from their clockwork conſſruction anticipated 
by the car, where there is a union of eaſe and energy, of 
| dignity and of grace; and, to uſe the words of Dryden *, 
_** the rude ſweetneſs of a Scotch tune, which is natural and 
« pleaſing, though not perfect. But the conſequences that 
have enſued to the cauſe. of Poetry from the ſway of Pope 
are not the happieſl : ip propoxtion as his works were read, 
and the dazzle of his diftian admired, proſelytes, who would 
not originally have been ſcribblers of verſe, were gained, and 
the art of tagging ſmooth couplets,* ithout any reference 
to the character of a poet, is become an almoſt indiſpenſable 
requiſite in a faſhionable education, Founded upon this 
prevailing habit, hence has ariſen, and been gradually making 
its way, a ſpurious talle, which, as it reprobates and ſets at 
defiance our older maſters, bears no real relation to the 
| Maker or Inventor "Here, perhaps, it may not be amils to 
remark, how ſoon Poely began te mimick the moyements of 
a a Sifter Art +, by accommodating ſound to ſeaſe, and (if I 
may be allowed the terms) | 
- , © To dreſs and troule the tongue, and roll the eye,” 
to aſſume affected abruptneſs of tranſition, and rapidity of 
apoſtrophe. - In the neglected, yet highly finiſhed tranſla- 
OB 2 if Ye Pg AS, ofthe . eee 


* * Preface to his Fables, | 
t. 


that 
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ve been ſince cultivated to fo faulty an exceſs, began 


firſt. to appear, as the poſition in the following curlory 
ja! ſeems to indicate, 


Pope has a moſt complete picec of mimicry of this 
q | - 


2 the ſtring let fly 
% Twang'd fnort and ſharp, like the ſhrill ſwallow's cry.” 
Odyſf, xxi. 449. 


4% Fanged the firing, out flew the quarrel long, 
- # n a Febene aire did finging paſſe.” 
7. B. 103. St. 


4 ee * 
18, 35 


. 


46 aloud.“ 
Tone 4 18, B. 37+ St. 


On his right hand at laſt laid on the ground, 

4% He lean'd his hand weake lik a ſhaking reed. 

6 Dazed his u, ine world on wheeles ran round.” 
19. B. 28. St, 


„Els the hae, the fun appear in fight, 
2 


Theks ary the deep eg thaſe machenica bestes which 
refinement introduces as auxiliaries, and frequently retains in 
her ſervice to the . in the in- 

b4 fancy 
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fancy of an Art they ſeldom appear; the older Poets di 
flooping to the character of Syliable-mongers ; 3.38 their con- 
ceptions were vigorous, they truſted to the ſimple proviſion of 
Nature for their equipment; and though often introduced i in- 
to thewortd ragged, they were always healthy. To cull words, 
vary pauſes, adjuſt accents, diverſify cadence, and by, as it 
were, balancing the line, make the firſt part of it betray the 
ſecond ; was an employment reſerved for the leifure and cool- 
net of Whehmes, whoſe poetical eſtabliſhment was about 
td'corfilt of a ſuite of traditional i imagery, hereditary ſimilies, 
readineſs of rhyme, and volubility of ſyllables. Me are now 
* come to Style, Sentiment, and Imagery, including the very 
ſoul of cotripoſition, From the paucity of models in the be- 
Sining bf the Art, every writer, as be was unable to indulge 
his idleneis by paraphraling, and repleniſh his ſores at the 
expence of another, became compelled to think immediately 
for himſelf: to the auguſt therefore and endleſs volume of 
Nature be turned bis eye, and tranſcribed more or leſs, ac- 
cording to his neceflities, from her eventful and important 
page: his deſcriptions, of courſe, were the reflected images - 
of what he was a witneſs to; when the paſſions were to be 
exhibited, 'as they had not yet appeared either ſophiſtically 
tricked out, or truly delineated through the medium of 
books, to his own heart only or actual obſervation: he had 
Fetourſe for intelligence. This produced abſtracted inſtead 
of general terms, and in ſhort, energy, character, and truth; 
and gave the contents of his pages an Air of a proof · im· 
teffion. Succeeding artiſts, happy to find their labour 
facilitated, and a maſs of materials ready formed to their 
hand, thought it convenĩetit to adopt much, and add a little; 
and, as Literature always grows confident like other 'thirgs, 
in proportion to its age and advances, their poſterity ran {lil 
12 hazer d in 3 with, and taking upon truſt, 
2 what 


: 


\ 
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what they found thus regularly handed down to them. Ideas 


thus circulated muſt loſe much of their primary complexian, | 


as the diſtance from their original ſource is more or leſs; 
ſome muſt be diſtorted, others frittered away, and .many to- 
tally new· vatupt, in qppoſition to their former ſignification ; 
as the volatile ſpirit of an exquiſite eſſence inſenſibly erapo- 
rates in the courſe of being transferred from one phial to ano- 
ther. To a, proceſs not very diſſimilar to this, I am inclined 
to attribute the frequent lifeleflneſs of modern poetry, which 
too often reſembles an artificial noſegay, the colours of which, 
though ſplendid, are yet tawdry, and heightened far beyond 
the modeſty of nature, without any pretenſions to fragrance ; ; 
while that of a century and an balf.back, -appears as a gar- 
land freſh from the gardens-of nature, and ſtill moiſt and glit- 
tering with the ddws of the morning. We have few better 


opportunities of forming a comparative eſtimate of ancient 


and modern Poetry, than by recurring to thoſe ſubjects which 
later- writers have undertaken To modernize, as in the Fables 


of Dryden, ad the Nut-browu Maid of Prior; the origi- 
nal of which latter performance I cannot help preferring 


to Matt's ' dlegarit vernfication- piece, in which deciſion I 
cannot thigk myſelf miſled by a blind -prefiledtion” for 
antiquity. It ſhould be remembered, that 2 
though frequently naked, is not cenſequently poor, her 


nakedneſs may be that of à Mute, and not of a beggar. 


Numerous are the inſtances which muſt occur on an 'at- 
tentive peruſal of both the Poems, where the effect of mi- 
nute beauties in the original is folt from expanſion in the 
paraphraſe. Prior has filled up the outline too implicitly ; 
he has lefr the mind of itſelf, under every change of emotion, 
nothing to conceive or to ſupply, every thing is ready ex- 
preſſed and done for-the-zeader,-and we may juſlly alledge, in 


Magiftre.” 


ale language of Cicero, * Ea ſunt omria non a naters fed a 


N 
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Magiftro . As an inſtance in point, the following ſtanza in - 
_ cludes the fineſt circumſtance in the whole, which is imagined 
with ſurpriſing delicacy, The hand of Shakſpeare could not 
poſſibly have gone higher, or haye touched a ſituation with 
greater picety. The Nut-Brown Maid, on reſolving to ac- 
company her banifhed Lover, adheres to her determination with 
unalterable firmneſs ; in the courſe of the whole dialogue, no 
daſtardly ſymptom of irceſolution eſcapes her, no ſelfiſh fear 
of the impending dangers ſhe was to encounter, and no regret 
at the comforts ſhe had renounced, After acknowledging 


1% J ſhall as nowe do more for you 
Than longeth to Womanhede ; 

6 To ſhorte my here, a bowe to bere, 
«+ To ſhote in tyme of nede.” 


But on 8 ſydden the conſequences that might enſue to pro« 
bably an aged and affectionate mother, who muſt deeply feel 
her abſence, and the raſhneſs of her congua, come acroſz 
her ; it is the exquiſite pang of a moment, and will not bear 
_ dwelling upon. Hear ber exclamation, which is continugd 

from the above quoted lines ; 


« 0 my fete Mother, before all other, 
% For you I have moſt dreads :” 


Her courage and reſolution return. She goes on ; 


But nowe adue! I muſt enſue, 
Where fortune doth me lede.” 


„on pro Murſhs 
| 1 This 


nud 


This 
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This is that ardent and artleſs language of Nature that baf. 

fles ſimulation, and fixes an indelible impreſſion on the 
heart, and on the memory: Prior has paſſed oyer all this in 
ſilence. 
Iwill indulge myſelf fill farther in quoting an incident 
from another Ballad, of certainly not inferior merit to the 
laſt. A Mother, who is forſaken by the object of her aſſections, 
pondering the infelicity of her lot, thug exclaims over her 
ſleeping infant: 


T A air da 
r 
Luye ſtill, my darling, ſleep a while, 
« And whan thou wakeſt ſweitly ſmile; 
Jui ſmile nas as thy father did 
« To co/en maids, nay God forbid!” 
Lady Bothwell's Lament, 
vol. I. Sel. Scot. Ball. 


He who hay a bad in his heart for ſenſibility muſt pre- 
fer ſuch paſſages as this to pages of declamatory ſorrow, tricked 
out in all her moſt ſtudied formalities: how would theſe lines 
bear trapſlating into what is called elegant moderr verfificativn z 
ſtuffed out with general epithets, and diſtorted with tragic apoſ- 
trophe? In the Theatric department, if we turn our attention to 
the liſt of performances that for the laſt year only have been ex- 
hibited at the Theatres of our Capital, and compare the later 
pieces in that liſt, with the very few ancient plays that ſtill, to 
the credit of our faſtidious taſte, keep their ground amongſt 
them, we ſhall clearly ſee to what little effect, Criticiſm, with 
her regular code of laws, has operated; in ſpite of the edits 
pf Ariſtotle, 1 the boaſted improvements of ſtyle and of lan- 


guage. 
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guage, and the ſtricteſt adherence to the Unities, the tear 
chat fall at modern ſtories are eaſily numbered, and ſcarce to 
be traced to the heart; that Key, which i is moſt. beautifully 

* Feigned by the Poet * to have been given by Nature to _Shak- 
ſpeare, and which was likewiſe in the hands of ſome few. of his 
Fontemporaries, © chat oped the ſacred ſource of mpathetic tears,” 

- ſeems now, and has done for a century paſt irrecoverably loſt. 
One of the moſt material requiſites in our older poets is 
ceconomy, "which i is to compoſition, preciſely what conduct is 

to life; we are frequently palled by an opulence of f deſerip- 
tion, an exuberance of imagery, and a- maze of allegory, 
without any relief whatever, unleſs. by imbecillities prolix, 
unintereſting, and vulgar i in the extreme. | This inequality of 
parts pervades.autiquity, a judicious regard to the diſtribu- 
tion of ornament, the art af blending the brilliant with the 
chaſte, of ſoftening ſtrength of colours with mild and correc- 
tive ſhades, together with the niceties of method, connection, 
and arrangement, are the tardy and perhaps moſt valuable 
* produce of later times.— Though the poetry of Addiſon aſ- 
iumed little or ao tincture from his taſte for our obleurer 
writers (for a taſte on this head he undoubtedly polleſſod, 
mueh ſuperior to any of his contemporaries), he ſtill merits 
the thanks of every poetical reader, for his elegant efforts 
Qo revive the beauties of the * Paradiſe Loſt,” bis critique on 
„Chevy Chace, and various ſcattered notices. of a congenial 
110 " nature in his periodical papers. A. Johnſton, who republiſtied 
=_ ehe Earl of Sterlings works in 1920, has a paſſage in bis pre- 
9 ſaee much in point: he there ſays, . That he had the honque 
1 of tranſmitting the Author's works to the great Mr. Addiſon 
. for the peruſal of them, batons er 


» Gray's Progr fran. 1 1 
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jon in theſe candid terms: That he had read them 

with the greateſt ſatisfaction ; and was pleaſed to give it as his 
judgement, char the” Beantics of our ancient Bnghſb Potts ave tas 
fightly paſſed over by the modern writers, who, out of a peealiav fin« 
galarity, had rather take pains to find ſuult than enideavour 10 exe 
#11.” Of Tickelt, the friend and the Editor of Mr. Addiſon 
(ind who as ſuch may with propriety be mentioned after 
him), it has been faid by Goldſmith, that through all his 
works there is a ſtrait of Ballad-thieking to be found: the re- 
mark is juſt, and to that ſtrain he is indebted for the recep- 
tion he has met with. Whether he had it from reading or 
from Nature we have ſtill to learn, as no memoirs of his life, 


hitherto publiſhed, are ſatis factory enough to inform us op 


his particular ladies. The well-known lines which Dr. Percy 
has taken for a motto to his Reliques, ſpeak the opinion of 
Rowe on ſuch ſubjects clearly; the intention likewiſe which 
he is known to have had of publiſhing the Plays of Maffinger, 
to whom he owes many obligations, and from whom, indeed, 
he borrowed the plan of his Fair Penitent *,“ proves his re- 
liſh for old Literature. Not to mention his Edition of Shak- 
ſpeare. From theſe ſources he gathered a ſtyle of dialogue 
which has been much approved, a ſtyle, which, though not ſo 
pure as the models that faggefted it, yet foft, eaſy, and cap- 
tivating, is greatly preferable to, and of a very different texture 
from the inflated and declamatory vein, which for ſome time 
paſt has taken "Entire poſſeſſion of our ſtage. It has been of- 
ten alledged againſt Pope, that he was not averſe to pilfering, 
ſnug from obferre poetry, an attentive peruſal of his works 


foon confirms the Juſtice-of the charge ; yet he appears ra- 
ther to have fatisfied himſelf with what accident threw in his 
way, than to have deviated into a ſyſtematic or ſerious exami- 


#* See Fatal Dowry. M. Maſon's Edit. 
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nation of ſuch fort of reading. The ſketch #* he has left for 
* Adiſcourſe on the riſe and progreſs of Engliſh Poetry,” im- 
perfect as it is, may fairly be ſuppoſed to contain names of 
more authors that he had heard of than he had read. Young; 
2 Poet of infinite originality both as to ſtyle and matter, has 
no marks of obſcure reading whatever ; the fertility of bis 
own fefources was more than equal to his wants; this might 
preclude him from all recourſe to ſuch aſſiſlance. If we may 

judge of his poetry by internal evidence, he ſhould ſeem to 
have compoſed with great rapidity, and little after · correction. 
The proſe of Young has more imagery than the poetry of 
Pope. Had Akenſide been a worſe Scholar, he had been a 
better poet; to an imagination like his, that underſtood ſelec - 
tion, the Gothic ſyſtem would have been far more productive 
than the Heathen Mythology. In Thomfoti, it is difficult to 
diſcover any material traces of imitation, or even to conjecture 
who were his favourites among the poets of his country. His 
Seaſons differ as widely in their ſtyle, which has in it a pecu- 
liar ſwell, as in their contents, from every other Poet. When 
ſuch inconſiderable advances towards reſcuing from oblivion, 
the ſeveral writers, from whom the contents of theſe volumes 
are drawn, were made by thoſe, who from their ſituation and 
abilities were beſt ſuited to the taſx: when brother bards were 
not only remiſs in reſtoring them to popularity, but by their 
neglect and filence ſeemed to infinuate they were undeſerving 
of it; we muſt not be ſurprized that their merits remained ſo 
long unobſerved, and that little ſolicitude was expreſſed at 
their fate by the body of the people. I cannot conclude with- 
out noticing the late very incomplete and careleſs edition of 
the Engliſh Poets, commonly called Johnſon's Edition, in 
which ſo few of our older claffics apppear, It is well known, 


See Ruffhead. 
that 
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that the Doctor was ever glad to eſcape the cenſure which the 
work had fallen under, by alledging that he had nothing to do 
with the ſelection, he had engaged himſelf only to furniſh a 
ſet of Lives to ſuch a liſt, as the Bookſellers, who were the 
reſponfible publiſhers of the work, ſhould think proper. The 
excuſe is probably true, but ſurely moſt unſatisfaftory. Johne 
ſon was at the time no hungry hireling of a Bookſeller's ; he 
moſt deſervedly revelled in the praiſe of the public, and a 
competency was ſecured to him for life by a penſion. Was it 
not therefore incumbent on him, in a work which hore ſo 
cloſe a relation to the honour of his country, which, from its 
elegance and magnitude, afforded the happieſt opportunity of 
uniting our poets, both Ancient and Modern, in one compre 
henſive view, and of combining their reſpective excellencies in 
one common intereſt ? Ancient Poetry, in thus being exhi - 
bited to the public eye, would ſoon have made good her 
claims to notice, and of herſelf recovered the long-loſt ver- 
dure of her bays ; whilſt the juſtice of that latitude which is 
commonly aſſigned to later improvements, from a fair oppor- 
tunity of a comparative examination, might have been more 
ſtrictly aſcertained. Dr. Johnſon gave up his Life to the 
Literature of his country; a portion of it would not have 
been thrown away, had it been dedicated to the completion 
of ſuch an undertaking. Not that I conſider the turn of his 
mind as peculiarly qualifying him for a critic of ſuch ſub- 
jects ®, which require more imagination than judgement (by 
no means the Doctor's caſe); but that what he had to ſay even 
on things which he did not properly underſtand, is always 
worth hearing, and that the luſtre of his great mind ſel - 

* The acrimony of Dr. Johnſon's poetical cenſures has been univerſally 
reprobated, but the unaccountable infelicity with which he has dealt out 
his coſtive praiſe to particular quotations in the courſe of his Lives is {till 
more extraordinary. * 
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dom beamed on any thing without lighting us to ſome new 
truth, latent trait of character, or peculiarity bitherto unab- 
ſerved; and let his ſtrictures have been ever ſo injurious, 
an elegant edition of the text was at all eveiits ſecured, In the 
efteem of the Bookſellers he flood very high, perhaps bigher 
than any man of his age; and there cannot be a doubt, but 
that the management of the work, on the leaſt defite intimated 
by him, would have been veſted in his hands with the utmoſt 
gratitude and confidence. The imperfections of the work 
are ſtill farther to be regretted, when we recollect, that 
fuch works are ſeldom hazarded above once in fifty years, 
the public cannot digeſt a repetition of them. As the 
matter ſtands, however, a moſt unworthy rabble have 
gained a paſſport to the Temple of Fame, much after 
the following ridiculous predicament ſo well deſeribed 
on a very different occaſion by Mr. Burke, whoſe words we 
may literally apply. He put together a piece of joinery ſo cloſely 
indented, and whimfically dove-tailed, à cabinet fo variouſly inlaid : 
Such a piece of diverſified moſaic, juch a teſſelated pavement, without 
cement, here a bit of black flone, and there a bit of white, * *-* * # 
| that it wwas indeed a very curious Heu, but utterly unſafe to touch, 
and unſure to fand ont; the colleagues whem be had afforttd at the 
Janie board, flarcd at each other, and were obliged to aft, Sir, 
your name!” &c, To have ſhed their tavinkling radiance, the miſe 
* "ellanies oer, was the higheſt honour many of thoſe, who are 
here adopted as legitimate and eſtabliftied Poets, could affect; 
to a more conſpicuous and dignified hemiſphere they had not 
the ſlighteſt pretenſions. The many dogmatical and injurious 
cenſures contained in the Lives themſelves, for which we have 
ſcarce the ſhadow of a reaſon aſſigned, but are generally 
ſilenced with the old apophthegm of Homer, Ai iriulie 
gn, have additionally contributed to the unpopularity of the 
/ 5 9 "ROAD work ; 
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' work ; though, as fine pieces of nervous writing, pregnant 


with valuable detached opinions, happy illuſtrations, nice diſ- 
cuſſions, and a variety of curious incidental information, they - 
will ever attract notice: but as judicious and impartial cri- 
tiques on the merits of the reſpective writers, as juſt and di- 
ſeriminative repreſentations of the ſubjects in queſtion, they 
will never be conſidered by the generality of readers. Such, 

however, is the fate of the work, that we ſeldom ſee it entire, 
but meet with its contents wandering ſeparately and disjointed 
in every catalogue, Like diſcordant atoms, which, when 
driven together by a ſuperior force, meet but for a moment to 
ſhew their diſſimilarity, and, from a natural oppoſition, refuſe 
to coaleſce, but on the ceſſation of the cauſe which brought 


them originally together, Dau &y back again to thaw prifiine 
conditions, 
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The abffract accounts here given, from the narrow limits of my 
plan, muſt be ſuperficial, and calculated rather to excite curi- 

ey than to gratify it; they do not affect to convey any freſb 
information, or to abound in anecdotes hitherto unnoticed: it is 
hoped, however, that they will be deemed neceſſary by common 
readers, and no unacceptable relative appendage to the ſeveral 
extracts. | 5 


x 1 
- — * - 
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si JOHN BEAUMONT, 


HE beſt of whoſe works is his Boſwerth Field, which metits 

re- publication for the eaſy flow of its numbers, and the ſpirit 

with which it is written, In my part of his life he dedicated 
many of his hours to various tranſlations, which, together with 
other pieces, were all collected and publiſhed after ſis Kar by his 
ſon, He was deſcended from an ancient family at Grace-Dieu, in 
Leiceſterſhire, and was admitted, at fourteen years of age, a gen- 
tleman commoner of Broadgate Hall, Oxon, In 1496 he removed 
from hence to one of the inns of court, but ſoofi quitted the ſtudy 
of the law, and, retiring to his native place, married one of the 
Forteſcue Rn He was knighted in 1626 by King Charles, and 
died in 1628. His poems were uthered into the world by — 
mentary verſes from Tho. Nevill, Th. Hawkins, Ben. Jonſon, 
M. Drayton, and Ph, King. | , * 


WILLIAM BROWNE. 


THE baſeſt metals are frequently, in the ore, the moſt beauti- 
ful, and catch the eye the ſooneſt, The Italian writers were his 
models; and he was either too young or too injudicious to reſiſt the 

contagion of forced alluſions and conceits, and the reſt of that _ 
ca. 8 5 
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which an incorrect age not only endured but practiſed and ap- 
oved. His deſeriptions are ſometimes puerile, and at other times 
over · wrought; one while loft in a profuſion of colours, and at 
another bald and ſpiritleſs : yet he ſeems to have been a great ad- 
mixer, and no inattentive obſerver, of the charms of Nature, as his 
works abound in minute rural imagery, though indiſcriminately 
ſelected. Fram the verſes prefixed to his book he ſhould ſeem to 
have written very early in life. Had it been otherwiſe, and chaſte 
d wholeſome models been thrown in his way, much might have 
— expected from his natural powers. The praiſe he has re- 
ceeived from Selden, Davies, Jonſon, and Drayton, and the notice 
he obtained from Milton, are real honours that almoſt counterba- 
lance oblivion; at leaſt, they 7 that he did not deſerve it. The 
memoirs of his life are imperfect; he appears to have been born at 
Tayſtock, in Devonſhire ; to have fpent fome Time both at Exeter 
College, Oxon, and the Middle Temple ; he afterwards became a 
retainer to the houſe of Pembroke. The paſſage that Winſtanley 
uotes as a ſpecimen of his manner is injurious to his merits, and 
by no means charafteriſtic of Browne; it even blemiſhes the unſa- 
tis factory narratives of that miſerable biographer. The following 
teſtimony Drayton has left of him: * 8 


Then the two Beaumonts and my Bremse aroſe, 
My dear companions, whom I freely choſe 
My boſom friends; and, in their ſeveral ways, 
, Rightly born poets ——— Of Poets and Poeſy. 


The verſes prefixed to 12 Duke of Milan, ſigned W. B. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Reed in ſup ſing to mean William 
Browne, I will conclude this article wich a poetical picture which 
Browne has left us of himſelf: it is in his uſtal fantaſtic manner: 


Among the reſt, a ſhepheard (though but young, 
Yet hartned to his pipe) with all the ſxill 
His few years could, began to fit his quill. 
By Tavie's ſpeedy ſtreame he fed his flocke, 
Where when he ſat to ſporte him on a rocke, 
The water-nymphs would often come-unto him, | 
And for a dance with many gay gifts woo him, - 
Now poſies. of this flowre, and then of that, » 
Now with fine ſhels, then with a ruſhy hat, 
With corall or red ſtones brought from the deepe 
To make him bracelets or to marke his ſheepe. 
Willie he hight, who by the ocean's queene 
More cheer'd to ſing then ſuch young lads had beene, 
* Tooke his beſt-framed pipe and thus gan move 
His voyce of Walla Tavy's faireſt love. Song 3, Book 2. 
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WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT. 


A worthy of notice, though unequal to that profuſion of 
ag with which his * — loaded daf T wits 
of his day ſeem to have vied with each other in ſaying fine things 
of him, as may be ſeen from the prefatory verſes to bis works in 
1651. But, ſetting aſide panegyric, his proficzency in polite let- 
ters deſervedly places him in the firſt rank among the wits of his 
age; and, from what we may now Judge from what he has left, 
we may truſt the teſtimonies of his biographers as to his being both 
an orator and a philoſopher. Good-ſenſe and ſolidity are the moſt 
rominent features of his poetry ; in elegance, or eyen neatneſs of 
yle, he is deficient. The place of his birth is uncertain. Lloyd, 
in his Memoirs, attributes it ro Burford in Oxfordſhire ; Wood, to 
Northway in Glouceſterſhire : the former places his birth in 1615, 
and the latter in 1611. He was, however, elected from Welt: 
minſter a ſtudent of Chriſt-church, Oxford, in 1628; and, dying 
during his proctorſhip, Nov. 29, 1643, was buried, accotding to 
Wood, “towards the upper end of the ſouth iſle joyning to the 
choire of the cathedral of Chriſt-church.” Towards Government 


he appears to have been particularly well - affected, and to have ſuf- 


fered but few public occaſions to paſs without exhibiting a ſpeci- 
men of his loyalty. Whether his Latin compoſitions BY ever 
been collected, I know not; the following pieces are all that I 


am able to point out; the lift, J have no doubt, might be conſi- 


derably enlarged. In the Muſarum Oxonienfium Charifteria,” 
&c. 1638, he has a copy of long and ſhort verſes. In the © Bri- 
tanniz Natalis,” Oxon.-1630, a copy of Iambics, In the “ Bri- 
tannici Perigzum,”” Oxon. 1638, another copy of Tambics. In the 
« Protelia Anglo-Batava,” Oxon. 1641, a copy of Alcaics; in the 
« Muf, Oxonienſium Eribalnpa,” &c. 1643, another copy of Alcaics; 

theſe were written during his proftorſhip, Ia the ſame collection 
are a copy of long and ſhort verſes, ſigned Tho. Cartwright, ex zde 
Ch. perhaps a relation of our author's. In “Death Repeal'd, by a 
thankfull Memoriall ſent from Chriſt-church in Oxford, celebrat- 
ing the noble Deſerts of the Right Hon. Paule late Lord Viſcount 
Bayning,” a copy of long — and Iambics. In the “ Muf. 
Oxon. pro Rege ſuo Soteria,” 1633 a copy of Iambics. In t 

Vitis Carolinz Gemma altera,“ &c. 1633, a ſhort copy of Al- 
caics. In the edition, 16521, of Cartwright's Poems and Plays, 
there are ſome yerſes wanting in the copy on the death of Sir . 
Grevill, p. 303 ; the deficiency may be ſupplied from a copy, pub- 
liſhed with many others on the ſame — at Oxford, printed in 
1644; they are there ſigned W. C. the initials of Cartwright's 
name. There is likewiſe, in the ſame pamphlet, another copy 
with the ſame Ggnature, but whether by him er no is uncertain. 
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RICHARD CORBET. 


GENEROUS, witty, and eloquent. James the Firſt, who was 
ſtruck. with him, made him Dean of Chriſt-church ; be was after- 
wards ſucceffively Biſhop of Oxford and Norwich. He appears, 

from Wood, to have been of that poetical party who, by inviting 
B. Jonſon to come to Oxford, reſcued him from the arms of a ſiſter 
univerſity, who has long treated the Muſes with indignity, and 
turned a hoſtile and diſheartening eye on thoſe who have added 
moſt celebrity to her name“. We do not find that Ben exprefled 
any regret at the change of his fituation : companions, whoſe minds 
and purſuits were ſimilar to his own, are not always to be found in 
the groſs atmoſphere of the muddy Cam, though eaſily met with 
on the more genial banks of the Ifis, | 


Largior hic campos zther —— Vins. 


Corbet's verſes have conſiderable humour, feeling, and neatneſs, 
His Poetica Stromata, 1647, 8, were written when very young, 
and not deſigned for publication. His Iter Boreale ſeems a ſort of 
imitation of Horace's Brandufian Journey. Dayenant has A 
Journey into Worceſterſhire,” p, 215, fol. edit. in a fimilar vein, 
Corbet's name appears amongſt the liſt of wags who prefixed mock 
commendatory verſes to Coryate's Crudities. He was, in 1582, 
born at Ewel in Surrey, educated at Weſtminſter, and thence 
elected a ſtudent of Chriſt-church, Oxford, and died in 4635. 
The following anecdotes are extracted from Aubrey's MSS. in the 
Aſhmolean Muſeum, verbatim. They form a clue to Corbet's 
character, and as ſuch deſerve preſervation. “ After he was D. 
of Divinity, he ſang ballads at the Croſſe at Abingdon; on a mar- 
ket-day he and ſome of his comerades were at the taverne by the 

* Crofle (which, by the way, was then the fineſt of England, I re- 
member it when I was a freſhman, it was admirable curious Go- 
thicque architecture, and fine figures in the nitches, twas one of 
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* Spenſer, whoſe college diſappointments forced him from the univer+ 
ſity. Milton. is reported to have even received corporal puniſhment there, 
Dryden has left a teſtimony, in a prologue ſpoken at Oxford, much againſt 
his own univerſity. The incivility, not to give it a harſher a i 
_— — 8 * RNS. That Alma Mater has not re- 
mitt r wonted illiberality is to be fair umed from a paſſage in her 
preſent moſt poetic ſon, Mr. Macon: r | me 

Sat muſing; and to thoſe that loy'd the lore 
Pointed, with myſtic wand, to truths involy'd 
In geometric ſymbols, ſcorning thoſe | 
Perchance too much who wood the thriftleſs Muſe. 
Engliſh Garden. 
- thoſe 
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thoſe built by ag —- + for his queen). The ballad-ſinger 
.complayned he had no cuſtome, he could not put off his ballads. 
The jolly Dr. puts off his gowne, and puts on the ballad-finger's 


leathern jacket, and being a handſome man, and a rare full yoice, 


he pr oſently vended a great many, and had a great audience, —After 
the death of Dr. Goodwin, he was made Deane of Chriſt-church. 
He had a good intereſt with great men, as you may finde in his 

ms; and that with the then great favourite the Duke of Bucks, 
his excellent wit ever twas of recommendation to him. I have 
forgot the ſtory, but at the ſame time Dr. Fell thought to have 
carried it, Dr, Corbet put a pretty trick on him to let him take a 
journey to London for it, when he had alreadie the graunt of it.— 
His converſation was extreme pleaſant. Dr. Stubbins was one of 
his cronies z he was a jolly, fat Doctor, and a very good houſe- 
keeper: as Dr. Corbet and he were riding in Lob-lane in wet 
weather ('tis an extraordinarie deepe dirty-lane) the coach fell, 
and Dr. Corbett ſaid, that Dr. $. was up to the elbows in mud, 
and he was up to the elbows in Stubbins.— A. D. 1628, be was made 
Biſhop of Oxford, and 1 have heard that he had an admirable 
grave and venerable aſpect. One time as he was confirming, the 
country people preſſing in to ſee the ceremonie, ſaid he, Beare off 
there, or ile confirm ye with my ſtaffe,'—Ahother time, being to 


lay his hand on the head of a man very bald, he turns to his 


chaplaine, and ſaid, * Some duſt, Luſhington,“ to keepe his hand 
from ſlipping. There was a man with a great venerable beard; 
ſaid the Bikkop, Fou behind the beard.* His chaplaine, Dr. 
Luſhington, was a very learned and ingenioſe man, and they loved 


one another. The Biſhop would ſometimes take the key of the 


wine-cellar, and he and his chaplaine would go and lock them- 
ſelves in and be merry; then firſt he layes down his epiſcopal 
hood, * There layes 4 Doctor;“ then he putts off his gowne, 
© There layes the Biſhop ;* then 'twas, * Here's to thee, Corbet y? 
Here's to thee, Luſhiogtoa,” 


THOMAS CARE w. 


THE conſummate elegance of this gentleman entirles him 10 
very conſiderable attention. Sprightly, poliſhed, and perſpicuous, 


every pait of his works diſplays the man of ſenſe, gallantry, and 


breeding; indeed many of his productions have a certain ha 
finiſh, and betray a dexterity both of thought and „ 
ſuperior to any thing of his contemgoraries, and, on ſimilar ſub- 
jects, rarely urpaſſed by his ſucceſſors. Carew has the eaſe with- 
out the pedantry of Waller, and perhaps leſs conceit. He re- 


+ Camden a i was credied 28 was reported) the reign of Hen. 
— of 8 Gro, which s ſil, See Camden, by 
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minds us of the beſt manner of Lord Lyttelton. Waller is too ex« 
cluſively confidered as the firſt man who brought verfification to 
any thing like its preſent ſtandard. Carew's pretenfions to the 
ſame merit are ſeldom ſufficiently either confidered or allowed. 

Though Love had long before ſoftened us into civility, yet it was 
of a formal, oſten tatious, and romantic caſt; and, vith a very few 
exceptions, its effects upon compoſition were fimilar to thoſe on 
manners, Something more light, unaffected, and alluring, was ftill 
wanting; in every thing bur ſincerity of intention it was deficient. 
Panegyric, declamatory and nauſcous, was rated by thoſe to whom 
addreſſed, on the principle of Reubens's taſte for beauty, by its 
quantity, not its elegance. Satire, dealing in rancour rather than 
reproof, was more inclined to laſh than to laugh us out of our vices; 
and nearly counteracted her intentions by her want of good man- 
ners. Carew and Waller jointly began to remedy theſe defects In 
them, Gallantry, for the firſt time, was accompanied by the Graces, 
the fulſomenefs of Panegyric forgot in its gent'lity, and the edge 
of Satire rendered keener in proportion to its ſmoothneſs, Sucks 
ling ſays of our author, in his Seffions of the Poets, that =. 


| the iflue of his brain 
Was {-1dome brought forth but with trouble and pain. 


In Lloyd's Worthies “, Carew is likewiſe called © elaborate and 
accurate.” However the fa& might be, the internal evidence of his 
Poems ſays no ſuch thing. Hume has properly remarked, that 
Waller's pieces © aſpire not to the ſublime, ſtill leſs tg. the pathetic.” 
Carew, in his beautiful Maique, has given inſtances of the former; 
and, in his Epitaph on Lady Mary Villiers, eminently of the latter. 
It appears, that in the former part of his life he had been intimate 
with the Earl of Clarendon, as hjs character is drawn in his Life 
and Continuation f, The moſt material circumſtances are the fol- 
Jowing : © He was very much eſteemed by the moſt eminent per- 
fons of the Court, and well looked upon by the King himſelf, = 
years before he could obtain to be Sewer to the King; and when 
the King conferred that place upon him, it was not without the re- 
gret of the whole Scotch nation, which united themſelves in recom- 
mending another gentleman.” Clarendon adds, what it would be 
injuring the cauſe of Viitue to conceal, “ But his glory was, that, 
after ffey years of his life, ſpent with leſs ſeverity or exaCtneſs than 
it ought to have been, he died with the greateſt remorſe for that 
licence, and with the greateſt manifeſtation of Chriſtianity that his 
beſt friends could deſire.“ This proves, likewiſe, that he did not 


die young, as has been commonly repreſented. Phillips ſays of 


! 
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+ Vol. I. p. 36. wr W. Davenant has a copy of verſes to Carew, p. 2529 
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Carew, that © he was reckoned among the chiefeſt of his time for 
delicacy of wit and poetic fancy; by the ſtrength of which. his ex - 
tant poems ſtill maintain their fame amidſt the curzous of the pre- 
ſent age Theat. Poet, p. 174, edit. 660.— The Biographia Bri-- 
tannica and Dr. Percy place his death in 1639. The gs 


adds, that he was a member of Corpus Chriſti College, Oxford, 
though he took no degree, / 


RICHARD CRASHAW. 


A POET who deſerves. preſervation for better reaſons than his 
having accidentally attracted the notice of Pope. He has origina- 
lit in many parts, and as a tranſlator is entitled to the higheſt 
applauſe. Of this Milton was ſenfible, as every reader of his 
« Sofpito d' Herode“ will inſtantly perceive. With a peculiar de- 
yotional caſt, he poſſeſſed one of thoſe ineffable minds which border 
on enthuſiaſm, and, when fortunately directed, occaſionally produce 

at things “. But he had too much religion to devote his whole 
— to poetry he trifled for amuſement, and never wrote for 
fame. To his attainments, which were numerous and elegant, all 
his biographers have borne witneſs. He was educated at the 
Charter Houſe, after iouſly ſharing the beneficence of Sir H. 
Yelverton and Sir Randolph Crew +, and afterwards became 
ſcholar of Pembroke, and from thence fellow of Peter Houſe, 
Cambridge. For reaſons beſt known to himſelf, which it would at 
all times have been impertinent, and is now fruitleſs to enquire 
after, -he renounced the religion of the Church of England, and 
died, in the year 1650, canon of Loretto, to uſe the s of Cow - 
ley, both a © poet and a faint f.“ | | on 


Sis JOHN DAVIES, 


1 i . 
' A MAN of low extraction, who, by dint of natural abilities, 
made his way to great worldly, as well as literary, eminence. The 
extent of his honours was, to be appointed Lord Chief Juſtice of 
the King's Bench, but he died ſuddenly before he was ſworn in. 
Wood 1ays, © He was held in great eſteem by the noted ſcholars of. 
his time among whom were, William Camden, Sir Jo. Har- 


rington, the poet, Ben Jonſon, Jo. Selden, Facete Hoſkyns, R. 


Corbet of Chriſt Church, and others, who eſteemed him to be a 
perſon of a bold ſpirit, of a ſharp and ready wit, and completely 


* Henry More, the Platonic philoſopher, one of tho firſt men of this or 
any other country, is an inſtance in point. His poetry is very moderate 
but his proſe works highly deferve republication for their acuteneſs, ima» 
gination, and ſtyle. 1 | x 4 | 

Lloyd's Memoirs, p. 618. | ; 
J See his Verſes on'the Death of Craſh, Fin 45 "ve ( 4 
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learned, but in truth more a ſcholar than a lawyer.” He has pre. 
ſerved a liſt of r which, excluſive of his poetry, are 
very numerous. His! Noſce Teipſum” is the earlieſt philoſophical 
poem this country has produced; the language is pure, demonſtra. 
tive, and neat to a degree. The authoreſs of the Muſes' Library 
| has well remarked, ** There is a peculiar happineſs in his ſimilies, 
being introduced to illuſtrate more than adorn, which renders them 
as uſeful as entertaining, and diſtinguiſhes his from thoſe of every 
other author“. The following inſtance, which is moſt happy, 
will ſufficiently prove the truth of Mrs, Cowper's remark :; 


But as Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, 

Did ſhew the footing ground for all the flood ; 

so when good ſouls departed through Death's door 

Come not again, it ſhews their dwelling's good. 
This poem was republiſhed in 2714, by Tate, and addreſſed to the 
Earl of Dorſet, who was very fond of Davies. There was another 
edition in 1773.—He was born at Chiſgrove, in Wiltſhire, 1570; 

was a commoner of Queen's College, Oxford. He ſtudied the law 

at the Middle Temple, and died in 1626, 


SAMUEL DANIEL. 


THE dialogue between Ulyfles and the Syren, from one of this gen- 
tleman's plays, which Dr. Percy has given us, will give the reader 
no very exalted opinion of the author's abilities; the ſame ſpecimen is 


— 


ons in the Muſes' Library, though not ingly : it is neat and unaf- 
| i 


ed. But Daniel has a right to the merit of ſtill higher excellence. 
Though 2 rarely ſublime, he has ſkill in the pathetic, and his 
ges are diſgraced with neither pedantry nor conceit. We find, 
Poch in his poetry and proſe, ſuch a legitimate and rational flow of 
language as Approaches nearer the ſtyle of the 18th than the 16th 
century, and of which we may ſafely aſſert, that it will never be- 
come obſolete. He certainly was the Atticus of. his day. It ſeems 
to have been his error to have entertained too great a difidence of 
| his own abilities. Conſtantly contented with the ſedate propriety 
of good ſenſe, which he no ſooner attains than he ſeems to reſt ſa» 
ished, though his reſources, had he but made the effort, would 
or carried him much farther. In thus eſcaping cenſure, he is 
not always entitled to praiſe. From not endeavouring to be great, 
he ſometimes miſſes of being reſpectable. The conſtitution of his 
mind ſeems often to have failed him in the ſultry and exhauſting 
regions of the Muſes; for, though generally neat, eaſy, and perſpi- 
cuous, he too frequently grows flack, languid, and enervated. In 


peruſing his long hiſtorical poem we grow fleepy at the dead ebb of 


This remark is taken by Cibber, in the Lives of the Poets, without 
any acknowledgment. rt. 8 


x , — 


- 
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his narrative, notwithſtanding being occaſionally relieved with ſome 


touches of the pathetic. Unfortunate in the choice of his ſubject, 
he ſeems fearful of ſupplying its defects by digreſſional embelliſh- 
ment; inſtead of fixing upon one of a more fanciful caſt, which the 
natural coolneſs of his judgement would neceſſarily have corrected, 
he has cooped himſelf up within the limited and narrow pale of dry 
events; inſtead of caſting his eye on the general hiſtory of human 
nature, and giving his genius a range over her immeaſurable fields, 
he has confined himſelf to an abftratt diary of Fortune; inſtead of 
preſenting us with pictures of Truth from the effects of the Paſ- 
tons, he has verſified the truth of action only; he has ſufficiently, 
therefore, ſhewn the hiſtorian, but by no'means the poet. For, ta 
uſe a ſentiment of Sir Wm Davenant's, © Truth narrative and paſt 
is the idol of hiſtorians (who worſhip a dead thing), and truth ope+ 
rative, and by its effects continually alive, is the miſtreſs of poets, 
who hath not her exiſtence in matter but in reaſon *.“ Daniel hag 
often the ſoftneſs of Rowe without his effeminacy, In his Com- 
laint of Cleopatra he has caught Ovid's manner very happily, as - 
8 has no obſcurities either of ſtyle or language, neither pedant 
nor affectation, all of which have concurred in baniſhing from uſe 
the works of his contemporaries. The oblivion he bas met with 
is peculiarly undeſerved; he has ſhared their fate, though inno- 
cent of their faults. Daniel enjoyed the friendſhip and the praiſez 
of the moſt eminent men of his age. Drayton thus ſpeaks of him: 


Amongſt theſe, Samuel Daniel, whom if I 

May ſpeak of, but to cenſure do deny, 

Only have heard ſome wiſe-men him rehearſe, 

To be too much hiſtorian in verſe. 4 

His rhimes were ſmooth, his meeters well did cloſe 

But yet his manner better fitted proſe. Of Poets and Poeſy, 


Edmund Bolton and Gabriel Harvey, the former a profeſſed 
critic, and the latter the friend of Spenſer, and a promoter of the li : 
terature of his country, both mention Daniel with reſpect, as 3 
* and purifier of the Engliſh language. W. Browne cally 

m 1 1 Daniel.“ B. II. hs 2.—Spenſer has left 
Daniel's character. See Colin Clout's come Home agaih, Vol. IV. 
p. 276, Hugh. edit. — Ben Jonſon, in his converſation with Drum; 
mond, has obſerved, that through the Civil Warrs there is not a 
1061 battle. The remark is ſhrewd, but not true, He likewiſe 
adds, which is ſtill more exceptionable, that Daniel is no paet. 
There ſeems ſome envy in this. Daniel has himſelf hinted, that he 
outlived his reputation : 3 8 
hath done this 


— but years 


To make me write too much, and live too long. 
Dadicat. of Philatat. 


He 


-. Preface to Gondibert; p. 5, fol. edit. 
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He was born at Taunton in Somerſetſhire, was a commoner of 
Magdalen-hall, Oxon ; became gentleman extraordinary ; and af. 
terwards groom of the privy-chamber to the Queen Anne, Jamez 
the Firſt's conſort, He ſucceeded Spenſer (who died about 1598) 
as Poet Laureat. He died at Beckington in Somerſetſhire in 1619, 
and was honoured with a monument in that church at the ſole ex- 
pence of the juſtly celebrated Anne Counteſs of Pembroke, to 
whom he had been tutor, and to whoſe poetry and patronage he 

ys many flattering and grateful compliments in the dedication to 
the tragedy of Cleopatra, We are told by Dr. Percy, that the 
ſame lady, in a full length of herſelf at Appleb Caſtle in Cum- 
berland, had a ſmall portrait of Daniel inſerted. I cannot con- 
clude this ſketch without ſubmitting to my reader the following 
lines from his dedication to the tragedy of Philotas, as they ſeem 
to contain no inconſiderable portion of prophetic truth: 


And know, ſweet Prince, when you ſhall come to know, 
That tis not in the power of kings to raiſe _ 
A ſpirit for verſe, that is not born th 
Nor are they born in every prince's days: 
For late Elza's reign gave birth to more 
Than all the kings of England did before. 
Hnd it may be, the genius of that time 
vuld leawe to ber the glory in that kind, 
Hnd that the utmeft powers of Engli/h rbime 
Should be within ber peaceful reign coin d; : 
For ſince that time, our ſongs could never thrive, 
But lain as if forlorn ; though in the prime 
Of this new raiſing ſeaſon, we did ſtrive 
To bring the beſt we could unto the time. To the Princey 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND, 


THE ſon of Sir John Drummond, of Hawthornden, Gentleman» 
uſher to James VI. I ſhould think myſelf highly unpardonable 
were I to ſuffer any of thoſe illiberal and envious prejudices that 
eanker many minds, and are too often indulged againſt a great 
fiſter kingdom, to prevent me from enriching my collection with 
ſome flowers from the other fide the Tweed. This gentleman, as 

a Scotchman, may not perhaps, ſtriftly ſpeaking, belong to my 
plan. To the ſcholar and the wit he added every elegant attain- 
ment ; after forming his taſte at the univerfity of Edinburgh, he 

, enlarged his views by travelling, and a cultivation of the modern 
Janguages. Art firſt he appears to have ſtudied the law, but ſoon 
relinquiſhed it for more congenial purſuits. To a heart thus emi- 
nently the ſeat of the Graces, Love ſoon found its way; we find 
him accordingly ſmitten with a lady named Cunningham, of an 
old and honourable _ : but death put a ſtop to his happineſs ; 
mae was haſtily ſnatched from him immediately after conſenting to 
172 give 
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ive him her hand. This circumſtance, to a mind like his, pre- 
viouſly expoſed by nature to the anguiſh of the finer, feelings, and 
by a habit of retirement to refleftions of a ſerious and abſtracted 
caſt, muſt have had no ſmall ſhare in tincturing his compoſitions 
with that intereſting and tender melancholy that takes every feel - 
ing reader with an irreſiſtible charm, From the particular com- 
mendation Phillips has noticed him with, it is not improbable that 
he retailed the opinions of his uncle Milton, as many of Drum: 
mond's combinations, and ſome of his phraſeol is to be traced 
in Milton. Phillips adds, that he was © utterly diſregarded and 
laid afide in his time *.” Ben Jonſon ſo much admired him, that 
he undertook a journey from London on foot into Scotland, and 
ſpent ſome time with him. Some of their converſation is preſerved. 
Drayton thus mentions him: 


And my dear Drummond, to whom much I owe 

For his much love, and proud was I to know, | 

His poeſy, for which two worthy men, g 

I Meaſtry+ ſtill ſhall love, and Hawthornden. Of Poets and P. 

Without oſtentatious praiſe (which is always to be ſuſpected), t 

is but truth to obſerve, that many of his ſonnets, thoſe more eſpe- 
cially which are diveſted of Italian conceits, reſemble the beſt 
Greek epigrams in their beſt taſte, in that exquiſite delicacy of ſen- 
timent, and fimplicity of expreſſion, for which our language has 
no ſingle term, which is known to all claffical readers by the 
word apinua, It is in vain we lament the fate of many of our 
poets, who have undeſervedly fallen victims to a premature obli- 
vion, when the finiſhed productions of this man are little known, 
and till leſs read. May we not exclaim, in the words of Antipater, 


"Naw yag* of I} wonae db ya ręig 
 - Mrapootnras, ud rue Tex Kaine. 
Ti #9iroy roraxips i neon, avi dαννν "So 
> Tay alder ain» 83 ©; draws; ft ; Amtboleg. 
According to the ingenious and able Mr. Pinkerton, he was 
born in 1585, and died, aged 64, in 1649. Anc, Scot. Poems, vol. I. 
P- 123. | 


$ Periiſti enim: te autem multum defleverunt filis 
Mnemoſynes, mater vero præ aliis Calliope. 
id defunctis ingemimus natis, cum defenders 
* . 7 ne Du id teſt n 


4 


* 
* 
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SIR W. DAVENANT. 


THE ſon of an Oxford vintner, who lived at the Crown Inn, x 
houſe which the immortal Shakeſpeare frequented in his journiet 
from London to Warwickſhire, His mother, according to the 
MSS. of Aubrey, was exceedingly beautiful, and very elegant, both 
in her converſatron and addreſs. Davenant, in his ſocial moments, 
would often infinuate that Shakeſpeare might have had his reaſonz 
for his viſits there. This idea, which was hazarded over a bottle, 
(probably without the leaſt reference to his real ſentiments,) hay 
been fince circulated as not deſtitute of foundation. At firſt ſettin 
out in life he became a page to Sir F. Greville Lord Brooke, a 
writer himſelf, and a friend to the Muſes “. He firſt recommended 

4 himſelf, by his writings, to Mr. Endymion Porter, and Mr. Henry 
ermyn, afterwards Earl of St. Albans, to whom he dedicated his 
adagaſcar. Amidſt the various avocations that a life of incident 
ſubjected him to, his mind muſt have been fingularly fertile, and 
His wit peculiarly ready, or we ſhould not have had fo bulky a col- 
lection as his works afford us. He appears to have been engaged 
in a variety of contradictory characters. He was by turns a ſoldier, 
a projector, a 1 an envoy +, and a wit. On the decline of 
the Royaliſts, whoſe cauſe he had eſpouſed, he ſought refuge in 
France, where he wrote part of his Gondibert at Paris; and, after 
finiſhing. little more than the firſt book, printed it with his Epiſtle 
to Mr. Hobbes, together with the anſwer. It was attacked in a ſa- 
tirical pamphlet by Sir J. Denham, J. Donne, Sir Allen Brodrick, 
and others, under the following title:“ Certain Verſes, written by 
ſeveral of the Author's Friends, to be reprinted with the ſecond 
Edition of Gondibert.“ London, 16533 An anſwer was returned 
by Davenant, with ſome temper, in a ſimilar vein, intituled, The 
incomparible Poem of Gondibert vindicated from the Wit-Combats 
of Four Eſquires, Clinias, Dameras, Sancho, and Jack Pudding.“ 
London, 1655 f. During his reſidence abroad, at the inſtigation of 
the Queen, he collected a body of unemployed artificers, by per- 
miſſion of the French King, and ſer ſail for the new colony in Vi * 


*- Davenant ſaid of him, he “ was a good wit, and had been a good poet 
in his youth. He wrote a poeme in folio, which he printed not till he was 
old, and then with too much judgement and refining ſpoyled it, which was 
at firſt a delicate thing.” Aubrey's MSS. 

+ He was ſent, by advice from the Queen, to perſuade Charles to give 
up the Church. Davenant was impertinently forward on the occaſion, and 
was diſmiſſed the preſence with unuſual reprehenſion. See Clarendon's 
Hiſt. Reb. vol. III. p. 1. I 

| t There is a copy of verſes, that probably allude to this circumſtance, in 

Poems by J. Howell, Eſq. 1664, p. 105, intituled, Of ſome, who blending 

their Brains together, plotted how to beſpatter one of the Muſes choiceſt 
Son and Servants, Sir W. Dayenant, Kt. and Poet.” $5; 
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ginia . He was, however, intercepted by a ſhip. belonging to the 


Parliament, and ſent a priſoner to Cowes Caſtle. Here, with great 
manlineſs of mind, he alleviated the tediouſneſs of confinement by 
continuing his Heroie Poem. From hence he was removed to the 
Tower, and would moſt probably have ſuffered, had not an acci- 
dent prevented it, which, as it — humanity on the one fide, 
and great gratitude on the other, deſerves recording, Daveoant, ir 
his military capacity under the Duke of Newcaſtle, had taken two 
Aldermen of York, to whom he not only extended every indul- 
gence, bur, on their being either unable or unwilling to pay 'their 
ranſom, he ſtudiouſly gave them an opportunity of eſcaping, which 
they embraced F. Theſe very men, on hearing that his life was in 
extreme danger, haſtened to town, and interceded for him fo ſue- 
ceſsfully as to procure him a pardon. Biſhop Newton, in his Life 
of Milton, attributes Sir William's acquittal to the interference of 
Milton, who, on the Reſtoration, received a ſimilar piece of ſervice 
from Davenant, Wood mentions Milton and the two Aldermen 
beforementioned, as being jointly concerned in it f. On obtaining 
his liberty, he ſet about reſloring to notice the inſulted altars of the 
Muſes, an effort which, when we take into the account the ſeve- 
rity and gloomineſs of the times, required no inconſiderable fhare 
both of fortitude and addreſs, Plays were abſolutely prohibited, 
Art laſt, however, he partially accompliſhed his ends, by openin 
a theatre at Rutland-houſe, under the auſpices of a few men 
fenſe, and exhibited a ſpecies of dramatic interludes haſtily ' got up 
for the occaſion, and formed partly from the Italian and partly the 
French ſtyle. They were given out under the appellation of enter - 
tainments, | 

Ex illo fluere ac retro ſublapſa referri, &c. 


From an innovation thus accidental and imperfe& were our the- 
atrical exhibitions corrupted ; and from theſe paltry 1 
which were ſufficiently well intended as ſubſtitutes for better 
things, the national taſte received a deep and a vital tincture. 
When the time arrived at which they became no longer neceflary, 
inſtead of recurring to the wholeſome productions of Shakeſpear, 
Mafiinger, and Fletcher, which had, ſo often awakened their paſ- 
ſions and amended their hearts but a ſhort time before, the publick 
countenanced the continuance of theſe pieces, or of ſuch at leaſt as 
were very little better, which did but make way for and announce 
the inundation of rhyming tragedies and other French traſh which 
accompanied Charles and the Reſtoration, and which ſeemed but 


* Cowley, in his Verſes on the two firſt books of Gondibert, has an al» 
luſion to this excurſion. | | 
This ſtory is mentioned in Aubrey's MSS. 
For an account of this ſubject, ſee Deane Swiſt's « Eſſay on the Life, 
Character, & c. of Dr. Jonathan Swift,” App. p· 33+ : 
7 prophetical 
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prophetical of that receipt in full for every folly which this nation 

was ſoon to be made acquainted with in that abominable, out- 

2 and unnatural monſter; the Italian Opera — Di meliora 
ms — 

Thus eaſily corrupted are the ſources of public taſte, and thus 
dangerous is the ſlighteſt foreign infuſion unwarranted by judge. 
ment ; the quack who cannot remove a tooth-ach may poiſon mil. 
lions. Some good conſequences, however, reſulted to the ſta 
from the hand of Davenant; he was the firſt who, after the Reſto. 
ration, introduced painted ſcenery *, and filled the property-room 
with that apparatus which before had been ſo much wanting, and 
which adds brilliancy and reſpect to a theatre. His reſidence abroad 
had probably ſupplied him with the hint. Through his mean}, 
the celebrated Betterton was brought more immediately forward to 
the eye of the publick. We are indebted to him for the great ad- 
dition which the ſtage has received in the adoption of women, as 
all female characters were, before his time, ſuſtained by young 
men. At preſent, none of Davenant's plays keep the ſtage It 13 

to his Gondibert that he has to truſt for his fame, and it particularly 


merits a republication. From its total rejection of ſupernatural 
agency, it has afforded the critics an ample ſubject of contention, 
After all, it ſeems but candid to-examine every work by thoſe rules 
only which the author preſcribed himſelf in the compoſing of it; 
every contrary ſtep is but trying a man of one country by the laws 
of another. What right have we, therefore, to be offended at not 
finding the critical acts paſſed by Ariſtotle originally, and re-echoed 


by Boſſu and the French eritics, rigidly obſerved, when it was the 
author's profeſſed intention to write without them? We may, 
nearly with the ſame propriety, accuſe Shakeſpeare for not adhering 
to the unities. It was Davenant's intention to make an experi- 
ment, and let him be heard in his own words: If I be accuſed of 
innovation, or to have tranſgreſſed againſt the method of the an- 
cients, I ſhall think myſelf ſecure in believing that a poet, who 
hath wrought with his own inſtruments at a new deſign, is no more 


* [n Cibber's Lives, art. Davenant, the following anecdote occurs, 
which deſerves more attention than it ſeems to have gained: “ In Shake- 
ſpear's time ſo undecorated were the theatres, -that a blanket ſupplied the 
place of a curtain : and it was a good obſervation of the ingenious Mr. 
Chitty, a gentleman of acknowledged taſte in dramatic excellence, that the 
circumſtance of the blanket ſuggeſted to Shakeſpear that noble image in 
Macbeth, where the murderer invokes night: - | 

N — Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 

That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 

Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry“ hold! hold! — 
The lines are imperfectly quoted in Cibber, probably from memory. See 
Dr. Johnſon's Rambler on this paſſage. . 
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anſwerable for diſobedience to predeceſſors than law- makers are 
liable to thoſe old laws which themſelves have repealed 9. —In 
Biſhop Hurd our author has found a formidable accuſer. I trau - 
{cribe the following very ſenſible paſſage from his Eſſays on Chi- 
valry and Romance: © Pagan gods and Gothic fairies were equally 
out of credit when Milron wrote; he did well, therefore, to ſupply 
their room with angels and devils, If theſe too ſhould wear out of 
the popular creed (and they ſeem in a hopeful way, from the liberty 
ſome late critics have taken with them), I know not what other 
expedients the Epic poet might have recourſe to ; but this I K, 
the pomp of verſe, the — of deſcription, and even the fineſt 
moral paintings, would ſtand him in no ſtead without admiration 
(which cannot be effected but by the marvellous of celeſtial inter · 
vention, I mean the = of ſuperior aatures really exiſting, or 
by the illuſion of the fancy taken to be ſo), no Epic-poem can be 
long lived” —it is to be wiſhed (though we have no demand u 
him for ſuch a condeſcenfion) that the ingenious Bitbop had given 
us his idea of a ſubſtitute, for what he here repreſent as already 
exploded, as well as for what he imagines as ſoon likely to be ſo. 
Poetry, no doubt, in being thus deprived of theſe her magical ſup- 
ports, will loſe much of her attraction. Yet, in the caſe of Dave- 
nant (ſuppoſing him amenable to a court of criticiſm), many palli - 
ations may be urged in his defence. There can ſcarce ſubliſt a 
doubt but that, in denying himſelf the oppottunity of indulging 
his fancy in the appendages of divine affiſtance, the dignity of the 
poem has been conſiderably diminiſhed ; yet, if we recolle& the 
ſituation he ſtood in as to time, it will appear that his conduct did 
not reſult from a perverſe and affected determination of deviating 
from rules long eftabliſhed, and long approved, but from a ſerious 
and ſenſible conviction that ſuch machinery as thoſe rules ſupplied 
him with was no longer practicable. The ſpirit of common+-ſcnſe, 
which in his day began to ſhew itſelf, would certainly have re- 
volted againſt heathen mythology ; the Gothic ſyſtem, which the 
Italian ſchool preſented him with, was already hacknied and worn 
out, and no longer foſtered and kept alive by the reliſh for chi- 
valry, which prevailed even when Spenſer wrote; the religion of 
his country afforded no inſtance that might ſerve to keep him in 
countenance, or juſtify an application of ſuch hallowed materials to 
ſo light, and perhaps ſo unworthy, a purpoſe. Theſe united ob- 
jections made (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) a ſort of poetical 
atheiſt of Davenant, and reduced him to the neceſſity of purſuiag a 
lan of his own, and of relying on the natural powers of his genius. 
ith his pen in his hand, he ſeems buldly to have exclaumed, in 
the language of Mezentius, St 


Dextrs mibi Deus et telum quod miſſils libro. 


; * Pref. 1 8. 
vol. I, d 5 On 
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On the whole (with the exception that Gondibert would bave 
received both dignity and embelliſhment from divine agency, could 
the adoption © — ſuch ſyſtem have been practicable), Ia 


with the very liberal opinions of Dr. Aikin “, in whom our Poet 
has deſervedly found a warm admirer, and a moft intelligent critic, 
and one who has been the firſt to contribute to the revival of his 
memory. | - 
Butler, Who was a friend of Davenant's, has, with his uſual 
g pre fartry, laughed at Gondibert, Hudibras, part I. cant. 2, p. 395, 
Dr. Johnſon, ſpeaking of the Rehearſal, obſerves, “that this 
ce was originally intended againſt Davenant, who, in the firſt 
ught, was characteriſed by the name of Bilboa.—There is one 
ſſage in the Rehearſal, ſtill remaining, which ſeems to have re- 
ated originally to Davenant. Bayes hurts his noſe, and comes in 
with brown paper applied to the bruiſe : how this affected Dryden 
does not appear. Davenant's noſe had ſuffered ſuch diminution, 
that a patch upon that part evidently denoted him.“ Life of Dry- 
den. In the Art of Poetry, cant. I. printed in Dryden's works, 
ſome lines are admitted to our Author's prejudice. T he piece was 
not written by Dryden, but merely corrected by him: it is ſtrangs 
that he ſuffered the lines in queſtion to ſtand, Dryden, however, 
as he wrote in conjunction with our Author, had the beſt opportu- 
nity imaginable of watching the quickneſs of his mind; he has ac- 
cordingly paid a juſt compliment to his abilities in his preface to 
the Tempeſt. In Carew's Poems there are three copies of verſes 
addrefſed to Davenant; and, in the Olor Iſcanus, Lond. 1651, by 
H. Vaughan, there are verſes en his Gondibert. : 
Davenant was born in 1605, was a member of Lincoln College, 
. Oxon, and held the laurel for a conſiderable number of years. 
died in 1668. A ; 8 


MICHAEL DRAYTON, ESG 


THE modern teſtimonies to whoſe merits are few when com» 
red with his deſerts. The caſe is, moſt readers, diſcouraged at 
his voluminouſneſs, content themſelves with ſuperficially ſkimming 


_ * See his Miſcellaneous Pieces. Hayley, in his Epiſtles on Epic Poetry, 
has been ſcandalouſly negligent of his countrymen 7 but fix lines are given 
to Spenſer, and four to Davenant, of whom he obſerves in his notes, (Da- 
venant and Voltaire have ſufficient defects to account for any neglect which 
may be their lot.” Notes to Epiſt. V. It may not be improper to remark, 

Lord Kaimes is for totally excluding machinery. See 22 chap. Elem. of 

it On ſuch a ſubject, the opinion of Mr. Pope is entitled to weight. 
In his intended poem of Brutus, a plan of which is preſerved in Ruff head, 
Pp. 470, we find the aggncy both of a guardian genius and an evil ſpirit : 

Brutus is likewiſe repreſented as addreſſing the Supreme Being, who is 
there called God but does not this ſeem. an anachronuſm ? 

3 ö N him 
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him over, without going deep enough to be real j of His ex- 
cellence. He vofeſſed'a very 2 edit of ind, which 
enabled him to diſtinguiſh himſelf in almoſt every ſpecies of poetry, 
from a crifling ſonnet to a long to phical poem. If he ary 
where ſinks below himſelf, it is in his attempts at fatire. The 

oodneſs of his heart ſeems to have produced in him that confuſed 

ind of honeſt indignation which deprived him of the'powers of 
diſcrimination : he therefore loſt the opportunities of ſeizing on thoſe 
nice alluſions, ſituations, circumſtances, and traits of character, 
which vice and folly are rendered odious and contemptible. His 
Poly-Olbion is one of the moſt ſingular works this country has 
produced, and ſeems to me eminently original. The information” 
contained in it is in general ſo acute, that he is quoted as an au- 
thority both by Hearne and Wood. His perpetual alluſions to ob- 
ſolere traditions, remote events, remarkable facts and perſonages, 
together with his curious r of rivers, and his taſte for 
natural hiſtory, have contributed to render his work very valuable 
to the antiquary. To many juſt obſections it is moſt certainly li- 
able: his continual perſenifications of woods, mountains, and ri- 
vers, are tedious; and, on the whole; we muſt be ſatisfied to read 
rather for information than pleaſure, Ben Jonſon; in his Conver- 
ſation with Drummond of Hawthornden, ſays, that « had he per- 
formed what he promiſed'to write (the deeds of all the worthies),. 
it had been excellent.“ The writer of our Author's life, prefixed 
to the folio edition of his works, ſpeaking of the Poly-Olbion, obs 
ſerves, that he has hitherto had no imicator; This is not rift 
true, as there appeared, in 162 U the'Palz-Atbion, by Will: Slay« 
tyer, a ſort of chronicle in Latin and Engliſh verſe, in which he Has 
an addreſs to Drayton that contains the following acknowledge 
ment: : 2 


Thy Poly- Olbion did invite 
My Palæ-Albion thus to write? 
Thine, artcient Albion's moderne ) 


The firſt eighteen ſongs of the Poly- Olbion appeared in 161 
folio, A poem conſined to a ſingle point of national Hiſtory of ſuf- 
ficient importance to excite curioſity; taken at the ſame tithe ſo fur 
buck from the receſſes of antiquity, at to have loſt that intraftabi= 
lity which the poet invariably finds in the management of recent 
occurrences, if well exetuted, bids fair for ſucceſs. In the nds 
aud Hervical Epiſtles boch the time and the events are properly li- 
mired ; the attention is gratified, but not ſatiated. In the Barons 
Wars. too extenſive à ſubject is opened, and the province of the 
hiſtorian too far tranſgteſſed upon: in order to be introduced to 
good incident and reflection, we muſt toil through dry facts, liſten 
with patience to the developement of uncertain prim 
at laſt, perhaps, are obliged to _ recourſe to a 

a 


cauſes, and 
— 
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in the notes. Our Author, who wants neither fire nor imagina« 
tion, poſſeiſed great command of his abilities, He has written tio 
maſques ; his perſonifications of the paſſions are few ; abd that al- 
legorical vein, which the popularity of Speiiſer's may fairly 
be fa ſed to have rendered fathionable; and which over-runs 
our earlier poetry, but ſeldom occurs in hin. While his contem- 
porary, Jonſon, ſtudied away His faney, and, unable to digeſt the 
maſs of his reading, peopled his pages with the heathen mytho- 
logy, and gave our guage new idioms by ho introduction of 
LatinIſms *; Drayton adopted a ftyle that, with a few exceptions, 
the preſent age may peruſe without difficulty, and not unfrequently 
iſtake for its own offspring. In a m antic zra he was un- 
ed, and ſeldom exhibits his learning at the expence of his 
judgement. He was born at Atherſton, in Warwickſhire, as jt is 
con jectured, about 1363. Aubrey's MSS. call him the ſon of 2 
butcher ; his biographers, whether ſrom ignorance, or diſbelief of 
the fact, or from a ridiculous delicacy, take no notice of this cir- 
cumſtance. He attended Sir Walter Aſton as one of his eſquires 
on his being created Knight of the Bath at the coronation of James 
the Firfth. Drayton had indulged himſelf in forming expectations 
on James's coming to the throne, but was diſappointed : this gave 
him a diſlike to the times, and we find, in his Eviles to Brow 
and Sandys, a teſty ſort of diffatisfaftion that does him no credit ; 
td true is it, that a man ſeldom begins moralizing till he is either 
old, ill, or ill · treated. The MSS. abovementioned tell us, that 
ie ,menement jn the Abbey was gives by the Counteſs of Dorſet ; 
and that the epitaph was written by F. les, and not by Ben 
onſon, to whom it is attributed. He died in 1631. The late 
Lanſdown had an original picture of him, which he highly 
valued ; it was ſuppoſed to have been done by Peter Oliver 


Graing, Biog. vol. II. p. 11. ; | 


te 


ithout being cumberous ; he 
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JOHN DANCER, 


Of whom . 4 — no information. Langbaine mentions ſome 
dramatic pieces as his. See an Account of the Englih Dramatic 
Poets, p. 99. Hea to have lived in the reign of Charles II. 
What I have extracted from him has ſome merit ſufſicieut 
juſtify us in a wiſh for farther knowledge of him, | 


PHINEAS FLETCHER. . 


WERE the celebrated Mr. Pott compelled to read a lecture upon 
the anatomy of the human frame at large, in a regular ſet of ſtanzas, 


it is much to be queſtioned whether he could make himſelf under» 


ſtood, by the moſt a enfive auditor, without the advantage of 
rofeſſional knowledge. Fletcher ſeems to have undertaken a — 
milar taſk, as the five firſt cantos of ** The Purple Iſlandꝰ are al- 
moſt entirely taken up with an explanation of the title ; in the 
courſe of which, the reader forgets the poet, and is fickened with 
the anatomiſt. Such minute attention to tbis part of the ſubject 
was a material error in judgement ; for which, however, — 
'amepds is made in what follows, Nor is Fletcher wholly 
ſerying of praiſe for the — with which he has ſtruggled 
through his difficulties, for his uncommon command of words, 
and facility of metre, After deſcribing the body, he 2 
perſonify the paſſions and intellectual faculties, Here fatigued at- 
tention is not merely relieved, but faſcinated and enraptured ; 
notwithſtanding his figures, in many inftances, are too arbitrary 
fantaſtic in ho habiliments, often ditproportiontd and overdone, 
ſometimes loſt in a 1 glaring colours, and the ſeveral 
characters, in general, by no means iently kept ver, 
amid ſuch a profyfion of images, many are diſtinguiſhed by a bold - 
neſs of outline, a majeſty of manner, a brilliancy of cojouring, a 
2 and propriety of attribute, and an air of jife, that we 
ook for in vain in modern productions, and that rival, if not ſur» 
paſs, what we meet with of the kind even in Spenſer, from whom 
our author caughs his inſpiration. After exerting his creative 
powers on this department of his ſubject, the Virtues and better 
qualities of the heart, under their leader EcleQa, or lutellect, are 
— . by the Vices: a _ —_ —_ latter K 
quiſhed, after a vigor ion, t the interference of an 
angel, who — Ad. oy ers of Eclecia. The poet here ab- 
ruptly takes an opportunity of paying a fulſome and unpardonable 
compliment to James the Firſt (Ranza 55, canto 12), on that a- 
count perhaps the moſt — pre * in the book. From 
Fletcher's dedication of this his „ with his Pi Eclogues 
and Miſcellanies, to his friend Lamupd Benlowes, it ſeems, that 
they were written very carly, rhe calls them * efſays of my 
7 . 3 very 
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very unripe years, and almoſt childhood!” It is to his honour 
that Milton read and imitated him, as every attentive reader of 
both poets muſt ſoon diſcover. He is eminently intitled to a very 
Rich rank my our old Engliſh claſſics. —Our author's father 
was Dr. Giles Fletcher, who was born in Kent, bred at Eton, 
elected ſcholar of King's College, Cambridge, in 1565, where 
became a man of learning, and as excellent poet. He was ambaſ - 
ſador to Ruſſia, and publiſhed the 2 of that commonwealth 
in 1591, which was ſuppreſſed, left it ſhould give offence, but after- 
wards reprinted in 164g, He died in 1610, leaving two ſons, Giles 
and Phineas, the latter our author, who was of King's College, 
Cambridge, and beneficed at Hilgay in Norfolk, on the preſentarion 
of Sir Henry Willoughby, Bart. in 1621. He ſeems to have held 
this 29 years. See Blomheld's © Norfolk.” —Quarles, in his Verſes 
— « The Purple Ifland,” hints, that he had a poem on a 
fimilar ſubject in agitation, but was prevented from purſuing it by 
finding it had got into other hands. In a map to one of his Em- 
blems are theſe names of places, London, Finchfield, Roxwell, and 


| Hilgay ; edit. 1669. | 
| GILES FLETCHER, 05 
THE brother of Phineas, and author of « Chriſt's Victory,“ a 
rich and pictureſque, and on a much happier ſubject than 
that of his brother, yet unenlivened by perſonification. He took 
the degree of bachelor of divinity, and died at Alderton in Suffolk 
In 1623, to uſe the emphatic expreſſion of Waod, ** equally beloved 
of the Muſes and Graces.” "Theſe two elegant brothers belonged 
to a family poetical in many of its branches; and Benlowes well 
obſerves, in his Verſes to Phineas, Thy very name's a poet.“ 
John Fletcher, the dramatic writer, was their couſin, the ſon of 
Dr. R. Fletcher, ſucceſſively Biſhop of Briſtol, Worceſter, and 
n, whoſe memory will be exetrated as long as the manly aud 
Pathetic pages of Dr. Stuart ſhall endure. This officious prieſt had 
the irreverence to imbitter the laſt minutes of the beautiful Mary 
Queen of Scots. The following are the words of Wood, one not 
much given to the melting mood: At which time he, being the 
— appointed to pray with and for her, did perſuade her to re- 
unce her religion, contrary to all Chriſtianity (a> it was by many 
then preſent ſo taken), to her great diſturbance.” Wood, Ath. Ox. 
vol. I. p. 734.—lIr appears, from Giles Fletcher's dedication of his 
Poem to Dr. Nevyle, the maſter of Trinity College, that be was 
under great obligations to him. Speaking of the College he ſays, 
In which, being placed by your favour oxy, moſt freely, without 
either any means from other, or any deſert in myſelf, being not 
able to do more, I could do no leis, than acknowledge that debt 
which I ſhall never be able to pay.“ 408 


Wood, Ath, 


JAMES 


* 
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JAMES GRAHAM, Masdpts or MoxTROSE. \ 


T HOSE who are acquainted with the lives of heroes, or the hiſ- 
tory of their country, will deem every notice that I can give rela- 
tive to this nobleman impertinent: it will be ſufficient to obſerve, 
therefore, that in a Miſcellany printed at Edinburgh are ſome 
Verſes attributed to him, though his claim to them is perha 
doubtful. Mr. Pinkerton, in his Select Scotiſh Ballads,” 

rinted ſome of them. To the ** Verſes on Charles the Firſt” he 
— an unqueſtionable right; and they are conceived witlt the vi- 
gour and dignity of a ſoldier. See Lloyd's Mem. p. 638, fol. edit. 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE, "0 


A writer whoſe mind, though it exhibits few marks of ſtrength, 
js not deſtitute of delicacy; he is ſmooth, ſentimental, and harmo- 
nious. The beſt of his pieces have been already made public. He 
ſerved with honour in the Low Country wars; and on his return 
turned his attention to the ſtudy of letters. Lord Gray of Wilton 
was his patron; from whom he acknowledges to have received 

rticular favours. He was born in Eſſex ; educated, — to 
Wood, at both Univerſities, but more — at Cambri ge; 
ſtudied at Grays Inn; and died, a middle aged man, at Waltham- 
ſtow in the Foreſt, which ſeems to have been the reſidence of his 
family, in 2378. | | | 


- WILLIAM HABINGTON, / 


SOME of whoſe pieces deſerve being revived. I am able to give 
no farther account of him than what is furniſhed me by Langbaine; 
from whoſe Account of the Dramatic Poets the following is taken. 
% A gentleman that lived in the time of the late civil wars; and, 
lighting Bellona, gave himſelf up entirely ro the Muſes, He 
was equally famous for hiſtory and 2 ; of which his Edward 
the Fourth and“ Caſtara“ are ſuthcient teſtimonies. Mr. Kirk - 
man (who was very knowing in plays) has aſcribed a dramatic 
piece to him, which gives us occafion to ſpeak of him: it is called, 
« Queen of Arragon, a Tragi-comedy, acted at Court, and the 
Black-Fryars,“ and printed at London in folio, 1640.—In the 
Complete Hiſtory of England,” 1706, the two firſt volumes of 
which were compiled by Mr. Hughes the poet, Habington's Life of 


dward is inſerted, among other adopted Lives, See note vol. I. 
lughes's Letters, by Duncombe. 
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' GEORGE HERBERT, 


A writer of the ſame claſs, though infinitely inferior to both 
Quarles and Craſhaw. His poetry is a compound of enthuſiaſm 
without ſublimity, and conceit without either ingenuity or imagi- 
nation, The picce I have ſelected is perhaps the beſt in his book. 

When @ name is once reduced to the impartial teſt of time, when 
| parriality, friendſhip, faſhion, and party, have withdrawn their in- 

uence, our ſurpriſe is frequently excited by paſt ſubjects of admi- 
ration that now ceaſe to ſtrike, He who takes up the poems of 
Herbert would little ſuſpect that he had been public orator of an 
Unive rfity, and a favourite of his Sovereign; * he had received 
flattery and praiſe from Donne and from Bacon; and that the bio- 
graphers of the day had enrolled his game smongſt the firſt names 
of his country. He was born at Montgomery Caſtle, in Wales, 
April 5, 1593 clefied from Weſtminſter to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; and afterwards prebendary of Lincoln, according to ſome 
verſes called A Memorial,” prefixed to his Temple.” He died 
about 1635. The additional s, intituled © The Synagogue,” 
are attributed by Granger to Craſhaw. But they are unworthy of 
him. The title of Crathaw's Poems might have been borrowed 
from Herbert.—Herbert's Life has been written, with his uſual 
trifling miauteneſs, by honeſt Iſaac Walton. * 422 


HENRY HOWARD, EarL or SURREY, 
THE firſt reſiner of our language, and the unrivalled ornament 
of his age and country: in him, genius and gallantry ſeem fingu- 
larly to have ſet off each other. His writings merit attention 
. equally as compoſitians of real and intrinſie merit, as objects of cu- 
rioſity- Charged with allegations the moſt frivolous, he fell a 
victim, in the prime of his life, to the envy and ſuſpicion of an-un+ 
worthy and barbatuus King, and was executed Jan. 19, 1546-7.,— 
His life and writipgs have Ede ſer forth with ſuch ele- 
ce and minutenels, by the happy pencils of Mr. Walpole and 
r. Warton, as to render the after-firokes of a bungling dauber 
unneceſſary. dee Royal Authors, vol. I. p. 96, ad edit. j Hiſtory 
of Engliſh Poetry, vol. III. ſect. 19.—Surrey was buried in the 
church of Ali Hallows Barking, Tower Street, but afterwargs re- 
moved to Fiamliugham, Suffolk, where an honourable monument 
- was ereQed to hit memory, by his ſecond ſony Henry Earl of 

Northampton. Collins's Peerage, vol. I. | ; 
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HENRY KING, 


BISHOP of Chicheſſer, an eminent and reſpectable divine, the 
greater part of whoſe — (which was cither written at an early 
age, or asa relaxation from ſeverer ſtudies) is neat, and uncommonly 
— He turned the Pſalms into verſe, i651; and publiſhed 
Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes, and Sonnets, Lond. i657, which, 
according to Wood, were attributed, on their firſt appearance, to 
Dr. Philip King, his brother, and inſerted as ſuch in the Bodleian 
Catalogue. Dr. King was born in 1591 at Wornal, in Bucks, 
and educated at Thame and Weſtminſter : he was ſtudene of 
Chriſt-church, Oxford ; and died in 1669. He likewiſe wrote va- 
rious Latin and Greek pieces, ſcattered in various books, which 
are now not eaſily to be collected. 


RICHARD LOVELACE, 


ELEGANT, brave, and unfortunate, the pride of the ſofter 
ſex, and the envy of his own. The affecting particulars of his ac- 
tive life are preſerved to us in Wood. Many of his verſes were 
written during confinement in the Gatchouſe, Weſtminſter, to 
which he was committed for carrying a petition from the coun 
of Kent to the Houſe of Commons, for the laudable purpoſe 
reſtoring the King to his rights, and ſertling the government. Au- 
drew Marvel alludes to this circumſtance in his excellent verſes 
prefixed to Lucaſia, I quote the lines at large, as they will ſerve 
to ſhew the untoward temper of the times: | 


The ayre's already tainted with the ſwarmes 
Of inſets which againſt you riſe in arms, 
Word-peckers, paper-rats, book-ſcorpions, 
Ot wit corrup ed, the unfaſhion'd ſons. 
The barbed cenſurers begin to looke 
Like the grim conſiſtory on thy booke z 
And on each line caſt a reforming eye, 
Severer than the young Preſbytery. | 
Tul when in vaine they have thee all perus'd, 
You ſhall for being faultleſſe be accus d. 
© Some, reading your Lucaſta, will alledge 
You wrong'd in her the Houſe's priviledge. 
Some that you under ſequeſtration are, 
Becauſe you write when going to the warre, | 
Hind one the book probibits, becauje Kent 
| Their firſt petition by the Author ſent. ' | y a 
His pieces, which are light and eaſy, had been models in their 
way, were their ſimplicity but equal to their ſpirit; they were the 


offspring of and amuſemen as ſuch, are not to be 
pring of gallantry t, and, | , — 


* 
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reduced te the teſt of ſerious criticiſm, This we may infer from 
the verſes ſigned F. Lenton, prefixed to his book: 


Thus if thy careles draughts are cal'd the beſt, 
What would thy lines have beene, hadſt thou profeft 
bat faculty (infus'd) of poetry? : 


Under the name of Lucaſta, which is the title to his poems, he 
limeuts a Miſs Lucy Sachevere!, a lady, according to Wood, 

of great beauty and fortune, whom he was accuftomed, during 
his mtimacy, to call “ Lux caſta.” On a ſtrong report of Love- 
lace's having died of a wound received at Dunkirk, the married. 


Our Author was the ſon of Sir W. Lovelace, Kut. of Woolwich, 


in Kent; was admitted Gentleman-commoner of Glouceſter Hall, 
Oxon, in 1634; and, after two years an on the King's 
coming to Oxford, was, with other men of Quality, created Maſ- 
ter of Arts. He died in the moſt extreme want and obſcurity in a 


mean lodging in Gunpowder-alley, near Shoe-lane, and was bu- 


ried in St. Bride's church, London, aged 40. Winſtanley has 
not, without ſome degree of propriety, compared him to Sir Philip 


x Sidney, / 


THOMAS MAY. 


BARE hiſtory has ever been found a very unproduQtive pro- 
vince, I believe, for a poet, and more particularly ſo, where the 
ſubject, from its notoriety, becomes liable to the ſcrutiny of every 
eye: as the Muſe, when confined to a given ſeries of events, dare 
not diſpenſe with the, ſeverity of truth to reward that virtue which 
the finds unprote cted, or, with a laudable enthuſiaſm, diſannul thoſe 
decrees of fortune which had been favourable to vice; the mind 
naturally abhors every violation of well-eſtabliſhed hiftorical fact, 
and ſometimes will not even bear with a ſufficient admiſſion of fiction 


for the mere purpoſes of poeſy only; it is ever inclined to exclaim, 


& quodcunque mihi oftendas fic incredulus odi *. Hor. 

Under theſe diſadvantageous circumſtances, the writer before us 
will be found entitled to much praiſe for the manner in which he 
has conducted ſuch ſubjefts as the reigns of Henry the Second 
and Edward the Third Daniel has been denominated, by Speed, 
the Lucan of his country: he may have ſome pretenſions to that 
diſtinction from the title of his ſubject , but none from his execu- 
tion of it. May has certainly a better claim to the appellation ; 
for, without degenerating into the 3 Daniel, he has caught 


* Mr. Maſon, in his Elfrida, has wantonly miſrepreſented hiſtorical 
fact; for which no man ſhould be forgiven, and for which no beauties in 
bis poetry can compenſate. 


+ Hiſtory of the Civil War. 
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no ſmall portion of the energy and declamatory ſpirit which cha- 
racterizes the Roman poet, whom, as he tranſlated, he inſenfibly 
made his model. His battle-pieces highly merit being brought 
forward to notice; they poſſeſs the requiſites in a conſiderable de- 
gree for intereſting the feelings of an Engliſhman : while in aceu- 
racy they vie with a Gazette, they are managed with ſuch dexte- 
rity, as to buſy the mind with monies agitation, with ſcenes 
highly diverſified and impaſſhoned by ſtriking character, minute 
incident, and alarming fituation. As dialogue is better qualified 
for conveying ſentiments, occaſional {| are introduced, which 
give a very dramatic air, and add life and variety to his ſubje& ; 
nor is his narrative, which is better adapted (as Lord Kaimes ob- 
ſerves) to facts, by any means deficient either in grandeur of man- 
ner, or elevation of language, According to Wood, he was born 
at Mayfield, in Suſſex; it is conjectured about 1594. He was a 
Fellow-commoner of Sidney College, Cambridge, and was counte- 
nanced by Charles the Firſt, both a judge and à patron of poetry, 
at whoſe expreſs command he undertook his reign of Edward the 
Third; but, whether from diſguſt at not being preferred, or from 
principle, he took an active part in favour of Cromwell, to whoſe 
parliament he was created hiſtorian. The diſappointment that 
might have more immediately affected him, and ſerved to alienate 
him from his ſovereign, was Davenant's having been promoted to 
the office of Queen's poet, far which May had applied. Wood- 
has made him anſwerable for many enormines, as the followin 
extract reſtifies : he © was graciouſly countenanced by K. Charles 
I. and his royal confort ; but he, finding not that as Gootns from 
either which he expected, grew diſcontented, ſided with the Preſ- 
byterians; upon the turn of the times, became a debauchee ad 
omnia, entertained ill principles as to religion, ſpoke often very 
ſlightly of the Holy Trinity, kept beaſtly and atheiſtical company, 
of whom Thomas Chaloner “ the regicide was one ; and endea- 


voured to his power to aſperſe and invalidate the King and his 
cauſe.” Ath, Oxon. It is no unpleaſant reflection to be able to 


find ſo many elegant writers of Latin among our Engliſh Poets, in 
the firſt m4 of which our Author ſtands very high.—-Ben Jonſon, 
Cowley, May, Milton, Marvell, Ccaſhaw, Addiſon, Gray, Smart, 
Mr, T. Warton, and Sir William Jones, are ſuch writers of Latin 
verſe as any country might with juſtice be proud of. 


* Aubrey's MSS in Amos, fay, © May was a great acquaintance 


of Thomas Chaloner ; his tranflation of Lucan's excellent poem made him 
in love with the republique.” The ſame MSS. add, he was © a handſome 
man, debauched, lodged in the little ſquare by Cannon-row, as you go 


RICHARD 


* 
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RICHARD NICCOLS, 


A poet of great elegance and imagination, one of the ornameniy 
of the reign of Elizabeth. The moſt material of his works are his 
Additions to * The Mirror for Magiſtrates,” a book moſt popular 


+ 


in its time, ſuggeſted originally by Begcace, «4 De Caſibus Priacz- 


pum,” containing a ſeries of pieces by Sackville, Baldwyne, Fer- 
rers, Churchyard, Phayer, Higgins, Drayton. It was ultimately 
completed, and its contents new-arranged, by Niccols, whoſe Sup- 
mm to the edition of 1610 has the following title: © A Winter 
ight's Viſion : being an Addition of ſuch Princes, eſpecially famous, 
who were exempted in the former Hiſtoric. By Richard Niccoly, 
Oxon. Mag. Hall, &c. &c.“ To this likewiſe is improperly ſub- 
joined « England's Eliza: or, The victorious and triumphant 
eigne of that Virgin Empreſſe, of ſacred Memorie, Elizabeth, 
Queene of England, France, and Ireland, &c. &c.** His other 
writings are, The Cuckow,'a Poem,“ Lond. 1609, dedicated 
Mr. afterwards Sir Thomas, Wroth;— “ Monodia: or, W 
tham's Complaint upon the Death of the moſt vertyous and noble 
Lady, late deceaſed, the Lady Honor Hay,“ Lond. 1615. Our 
author was born of a good family in London; and at 18 years of 
age, anno 1602, was entered at Magdalen College, Oxford. Here 
he ftaid but a ſhort time; retiring to Magdalen Hall, he tuok a 
bachelor's degree in 1606. After remaining here ſome years, and 
being eſteemed amongſt the moſt ingenipus men of his day, accord- 
ing to Wood, he quitted Oxford,, and lived in London, where he 
obtained an employment ſuitable to biz faculty, What this employ- 


ment was, we are left to conjecture. 


FRANCIS QUARLES, 


IT is the fate of many to receive from poſterity that commenda - 
tion which, though deſerved, they miſſed of during their lives; 
others, on the contrary, take their full compliment of praiſe from 
their contemporaries, and gain nothing fram their ſucceſſors; a 
double payment is rarely the lot of any one. In every nation few 
indeed are they who, allied, as it were, to immortality, can boaſt of 
a reputation fufficiently bulky and well-founded to catch, and 10 
detain, the eye of each ſucceeding generation as it riſes, The re · 
volutiom of opinion, gradual improvements, and new diſcoveries, 
will ſhake if not demoliſh the faireſt fabricks of the human intel- 
left. Fame, like virtue, is ſeldom ſtationary if it ceaſes to ad- 
vance, it inevitably goes backward ; and ſpeedy are the fieps of is 
receding when compared with thoſe of its advances. 

Non poſſunt primi eſſe omnes omni in tempore; 
Summum ad gradum cum claritatis veneris, 
Conſiſtis ægrè, et quùm diſcendas decides : ; 
idl ego; cadet qui ſequitur. Laus eſt publica. 9 
f ; riters 
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Writers who do not belong to the firſt claſs, yet are of diſtin» 
iſhed merit, ſhould contented with the ſcanty praiſe of the 
few for the preſent, and truſt with confidence to poſterity. He who 


writes well leaves a e is au* behind him: the partial and 


veering gales of favour, though filent perhaps for one century, are 


ſure to riſe in guſts in the next. Truth, however tardy, is infalli- 
bly progreſſive ; and with her walks Juſtice, Let this conſole de- 
ſerted Genius; thoſe honours which, through envy or accident, are 
withheld in one-age, are ſure to be repaid, with intereſt, by Taſte 
and Gratitude in another. Theſe reflections were more immedi- 
ately ſuggeſted by the memory of Quarles, which has been branded 


Ly 


with more than common abuſe, and who ſeems often to have been 
cenſured merely from the want of being read. If his poetry failed 


to gain him friends and readers, his piety ſhould at leaſt have ſe- 
cured him peace and good-will. He too often, no doubt, miſtook 
the enthuſiaſm of devotion for the inſpiration of fancy ; to mix the 
waters of Jordan and Helicon in the {ame cup was reſerved for the 
hand of Milton; and for him, and him only, to find the bays of 
Mount Olivet equally-verdant with thoſe of Parnaſſus, Yet, as the 
effuſions of a real poetical mind, however thwarted by untowardneſs 


of ſubject, will be ſeldom rendered totally abortive, we find in 


varles original imagery, ſtriking ſentiment, fertility of 
— happy — ther with a compreſſion of 


that merits the obſervation of the writers of verſe. Groſs deficien- | 


cies of judgement, and the — his ſubjects, concurred it 
ruining him. Perhaps no circumſtance whatever can give a more 


complete idea of Quarles's degradation than a late edition of his . 


« Emblems ;” the following paſſage is extracted from the Preface: 
« Mr, Francis Quarles, the author of the Emblems that go under 
his name, was a man of the moſt exemplary piety, and had a deep 
oo, ant the myſteries of our holy religion. But, for all that, 
the book itſelf is written in ſo old a language, that many parts of 
it are ſcarce intelligible in the preſent age; many of his phraſes ate 
ſo affected, that no perſon, who has any taſte for reading, can pe- 
ruſe them with the leaſt degree of pleaſure; many of his expreſſions 
are harſh, and ſometimes whole lines are included in a parentheſis, 
by which the mind of the reader is diverted from the principal ob» 
jet, His Latin mottos under each cut can be of no ſervice to an 


ordinary reader, becauſe he cannot underſtand them. In order, 
therefore, to accommodate the publick with an edition of Quarles's. 


Emblems, properly moderniſed, this work was undertaken.” Such 
an exhibition of Quarles is chaining Columbus to an oar, or mak 
ing John Duke of Marlborough a train-band corporal. - His “ Ka- 
chiridion, Lond. 1648, confiſting of ſele& brief obſeryations, mo- 
ral and | me 9 deſerves republication, together with the beſt 
party of hi 


other works, Had this little piece been written ar 


- # Thucydides. 
Athens 


* 


— 
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Athens or at Rome, its author would havr been claſſed with the wiſe 
men of his country. The moſt ſtrik ing remarks in it are, 3r, 39, 
8 Cento 1; 9, 16, Cento 2; 2, 14, Cento 3; 10, 84, Cento 4. 
r author was cupbearer to the Queen of Bohemia, ſecretary to 
the Primate of Ireland; and chronologer to the City of London; in 
the mention of which latter office, his widow, in her Life of him, 
fays, „which place he held to his death, and would have given 
that city (and the world) a teſtimony that he was their faithful 
ſervant therein, if it had pleaſed God to bleſſe him with life to 
perfect what he had began,” His ſufferings, both in mind and 
eſlate, during the civil wars, were conſiderable, Winſtanley tells 
us, he was plundered of his books and ſome rare manuſcripts, 
which he intended for the preſs. Mr. Walpole and Mr. Gra 
have aſſerted, that he had a penſion from Charles the Firſt, though 
they produce no authority. It is not improbable, as the King had 
taſte to diſcover: merit, and generoſity to reward it. Wood, in 
mentioning x publication of Dr. Burges, which was abuſed by an 
anonymous author, in a' pamphlet called“ A Whip,” and an- 
ſwered by Quarles, ſtyles our author . an old puritanical poet, the 
ſometimes darling of our plebeian judgements.” Philips ſays of 
his works, that they have been ever, and ſtill are, in wonderful 
veneration among the vulgar.” Theat. Poet. p. 45, edit. 166&;—He 
was born at Stewards, in the pariſh of Rumford in Eſſex, in 15923 
and died, the father of 18 children, in September 1644. He was 
buried in St. Leonard's Foſter Lane. His death was lamented; in 
a copy of Alcaicks, by J. Duport, Greek profeſſor to the Univerſity 
of Clmbridye, and one of the firſt writers of that tongue this 
country has produced, See © A Relation of the Life and Death of 
Mr. Francis Quarles, by Urſula Quarles, his Widow,“ to which 
theſe verſes are ſubjoined. See Lloyd's Mem. p. 6213 Fuller's 
Worthies, p. 335. In an obſcure Book of Epigrams, by Thomas 
- Baneroft, there is one addreſſed — in which he intimates 
— he had been pre · occupied in a ſubjecł by our poet. Ep. 233. 
| 1. 1639. 7 , C 


$12 WALTER RALEIGH, 


A VOTARY. of whom the Mufes cannot but be proud. The 
he has left is ſufficient to diſcover: that, had he made it 2 


ſerious purſuit, he would have equaily cerlled in that, as he has 


done in other departments of learning. The complexion of Ra- 
leigh's mind was diverſified by a variety of elevated, and almoſt 
contradiftory features: as an hiſtorian, a navigator, a ſoldier, and 
& politician, he ranks wich the: firſt characters of his age and coun- 
_ try; and his life furniſhes the moſt unequivocal proof that, amid 
the diſtraction of an ative! and adventurous life, leiſure may ale 
ways be found for the cultivation of letters. It is highly to his 
eredit that he was the friend and the patron of Spenſer, who ſeems 
| 2 0 
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to have had a great opinion of his poetical abilities, and, in a ſou- 
net ſent to him with his Fairy Queen, ſtyles him, with great 
beauty, the ſummer's 1 He alludes to, and compli- 
ments him again, book III. cant. 1, ſtanz. 4 and 5, and not im- 
— under the name of Colin. Daphnaida, vol. V. p. 157, 

ag. edit. Sp.“ On the other hand, the following lines, which 
are ſaid of Spenſer, will ſerve to convince us how highly he ſtood 
in Rawleigh's eſtimation : 


Of me no lines are lov d, nor letters are of price, 
Of all which ſpeak our Engliſh tongue, but thoſe of thy device. 
To Spenſer. 
Raleigh was born at Eaſt Budeleigh, in Devonſhire ; entered a 
Commoner of Oriel College, Oxon; and ſtudied at the Middle 
Temple, once a neceſſary. part of an elegant education. He fell > 
ſacrifice to a mean prince, and a packed jury, ann 1618, aud 
mounted the ſcaffold with the ſame unconcern with which others: 


would have aſcended a throne. It may be ſafely aſſerted of him, 
that his fame has not exceeded his virtue. | . 


THOMAS SACKVILLE, Loss Bucknuzsr, 


. CREATED Earl of Dorſet in the reign of James the Firſt, and 


one of the earlieſt and brighteſt ornaments to the letters of his 
country, and the firſt who produced a regular drama. Wood 
mentions him as © having been, in his younger days, poetically 
inclined ; did write, while he continued in Oxon, ſeveral Latin 
and Engliſh poems, which, though publiſhed either by themſelves, 
or mixed among other men's poems; yet I preſume they are loſt 
or forgotten, as. having no name to them, or that the copies are 
worn out.” Ath. Oxon. vol. I. p. 297. It ſhould appear, from 
this account, that he had written ſmaller compoſitions, as well as 
the tragedy of Gorboduc, and his induction to the Mirrour for 
Magiſtrates; and I cannot but think that the expreſſion of ©* Sack» 

les Sonnets,” in the metrical preface to J. Heywood's Thyeſtes, 

ludes to ſome lighter pieces of this Author either loſt, or undiſ- 
tinguiſhed, contrary to Mr, Warton's note, Eng. Poet. vol. III. 
p. 273. He was Lord Treaſurer to Elizabeth, llor of the 
on of Oxford; born at Withyam, in Suſſex ;; educated az 
Hart Hall; had a Maſter's degree conferred: on him by the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge; ſtudied at the Inner Temple; and travelled, 


He died, April 19, 1608. See more on this head, Walpole's 


Roy, Auth. vol. I. K 162, 2d edit. Spenſer has a ſonnet with his 
"ry Queen addreſſed to this nobleman, from whom, it way not 
amiſs to remark, that Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, the well- 


In his Collin Clout he likewiſe ſays of him, ſpeaking of poetry 
& Himſelf as ilfu in that art as any.” p 
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known. patron of polite literature, was lineally deſtended. - Mr, 
Upton conzeftures, that the verſes ſigned R. S. prefixed to the 
Fairy Queen, were written by Robert Sackville, Eſq. eldeſt ſon 
of our author, | a f l 


WILLIAM WARNER. 


B far the moſt valuable yore of this writer have been reſtored 
to the notice which they ſo much deſerve by Dr. Percy, Mr. 
Ritſon; and the authorefs of the Muſes Library; many parts of 
eat merit are ſtill left, which I have availed myſelf of. There 
is in Warner occaſionally a pathetic fimplicity that never ſails of 
engaging the heart. His tales, though often tedious, and not un- 
frequently indelicate, abound with all the unaffected incident and 
artleſs caſe of the beſt old ballads, without their cant and pueri- 
lity. The paſtoral pieces that occur are ſuperior to all the . 
in our language, thoſe of Collins only excepted. Drayton, his 
contemporary, ſpeaks in the following terms of him: 


Then Warner, though his lines were not ſo trim' 

Nor yet his poem ſo exactiy limn'd, 

— 7 and nr > 

Eaſily reprove him, yet et me 

For my old friend, ſome paſſhges there be 

In him, which I proteſt have taken me 

With almoſt wonder, fo fine, ſo clear, and new, 

As yet they have been equalled by few. Of Poets and Pocſy. 


He appears to have been patroniſed by Henry Carey, Lord 
Hunſdon, whom he thus addreſſes in his preface : Having dedi- 
eated a former booke® to him that from your Honor deriveth his 
birth, now alſo preſent the like to your Lordſhip, with ſo much 
the leſſe doubt, and fo much the more dutie, by how much the 
more I eſteeme this my latter labour of more valew, and I owe, 
and your Lordſhip expecteth eſpeciall dutie at the hands of your 
ſervant.” Epiſt. Dedicat. Albion's Eng. Lond. 1602., He is ſaid 
to have been born in Warwickſhire, and educated at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxon ; and is confidered by Meres, in his Wit's Trea- 

„edit. 1598, as an improver of the Engliſh language. Phil- 
lips calls him, “a good honeſt writer of moral rules and precepts 
in that old-faſhioned kind of ſeven · footed verſe which yet ſome- 
times is in uſe, though in different manner, that is to ſay, divided 
into two.”” He may be reckoned with ſeveral other writers of the 
fame time (i. e. Elizabeth's reign), who, though inferior to Sid- 


' ney, Spenſer, Drayton, and Daniel, yer have been thought by 


* Syrinx, or a ſeavenfold Miſtorie, handled with Varietie of pleaſant and 


profitable, both cordunicall and tragicall, Argument, Lond. 1597. 
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ſome not unworthy to be remembered and guoted, namely, G. 
Gaſcoign, &c.“ Thegt. Poet. p. 195.  _ | 


— * 


SIX HENRY WO O TON, 


BORN in 1568, at Boughton Place, in Kent, the ſeat of his 
anceſtors, and educated at Wincheſter, and New College, Ox» 
ford, where he continued till rwo-and-twenty years of age, and 
took his Maſter's degree. From hence he viſited moſt parts of 
Europe; and, after continuing abroad about eight years, and con- 

ciliating the friendſhip of many foreigners of the firſt rank and 
conſequence, he returned into England, and was received into fa- 
vour by the Earl of Eſſex, the celebrated favourite of Queen Eli. 
zabeth, and made one of his ſecretaries; but Effex's popula 
declining, Wooton found it.expedient not merely to relinquiſh his 
ſervice, but to quit the kingdom; which he had no ſooner left 
than he heard the news of Eſſex's execution, together with that of 
many of his adherents, In foreſeeing and eluding this ſtorm much 

licy is diſcovered. An accident made him King James's embaſ- 

ador to Venice, to which he was thrice ſent, beſides being em- 
ployed in other offices of truſt, In return for his ſervices, he was _ 
made Provoſt of Eton, where he at laſt took orders, and died, 
aged 72. As a courtier and a politician he probably poſſeſſed ta- 
lents, which the experience he had muſt have rendered uſeful. His 
reſidence abroad has diſtorted his language, and given it no ſmall 
tincture of aſfectation. He appears to have been a man of conſi- 
derable thinking and reflection, and his poetical compoſitions 
when conſidered in their proper light, namely, as the effuſions dk 
one who merely ſcribbled for his amuſement, will be found de- 
ſerving of praiſe. | 


SIX THOMAS WYAT, 


OF Allington Caſtle in Kent; a man popular in his day, and the 
temporary favourite of Henry the Eighth; he deſerves equally of 
poſterity with Surrey for the diligence with which he cultivated 
polite letters. In his verſes he ſeems to have wanted the judge» 
ment of his friend Surrey, who, in imitating Petrarch, reſiſted the 
contagion of his conceits. I will trauſeribe a paſſage from The 
Muſes” Library,“ in which there ſeems great good ſenſe : . In his 
poetical capacity he does not appear to, have much imagination; 
neither are his verſes ſo muſical or well poliſhed as Lord Surrey's: 
Thoſe of gallantry, in | aps el ſeem to me too anificial for a 
lover, and too'negligent for a poet.“ p. 70.— Wyat's chief merit is 
in the ſatirie vein of his epiſtles, which have much of the familiar 
elegance of Horace. This ſtyle of writing, however eaſy it may 
appear to ſuperſicial obſervers, requires the moſt extenſive knows 
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ledge of mankind, and the greateſt addreſs to manage dexteroufly, 
and which no one ſeems to have caught with u ſucceſs than 
8 


Mr, Cowper, in his Table Talk,” “ Progreſs of Error, Truth,” 
Kc. &c. See vol. I. of his Poems. We have to lament that theſe 
pieces are written in rhyme.—Wyat died ſuddenly in 1541. His 
character has received every 2 illuſtration from Mr. Warton, 
Hiſt. Eng. Poet. vol. III. ſect. 20. After whoſe diſcriminating 
pencil, every touch from my hand muſt ſerve rather to injure than 
d. the likeneſs, See likewiſe Miſcell. Antiq. No II. hy Mr, 
Walpole. Lil 
—— in his Verſes to Maſter George Sandys, Treaſurer for 
the Engliſh Colony in Virginia, mentions the name of a Wyat, 
who probably might be a deſcendant of our poet's, Sandys was 


; et pelated to the Wyat family. / 


« Of noble Wyat's health, and let me hear.” 


DESCRIF- 


* 


E R R AT A. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Page 17. dele the comma value. 
Ib. for ſingulary re ſingularly. 1 
for Muſe read Grace. 
28. for 1520 read 1720. 
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Page lix. add to this liſt of writers of Latin, the names of Jortin and 


George Markham, 
"TL, I. 
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THE DEN or Taz VICES. 


2 


TH E RE in her denn lay pompous "OEM 
Stretch'd out at length ; no vice could boaſt fuck high 


And generall victories as ſhe had wonne, 

Of which proud'trophees there at large were ſhowne. 
Beſides ſmall ſtates and kingdomes ruined, 

Thoſe mighty Monarchies, that had oreſpread 

The ſpatious earth, and ftretch'd their conquering armes 
From Pole to Pole, by her enſnaring charms 

Were quite conſum'd, there lay imperiall Rome, 
That vanquiſh'd all the world, by her orecome. 
Fetter'd was th' old Aſſyrian Lion there, | 

The Grecian Leopard, and the Perſian Bear, 

With others numberleſſe lamenting by, 

Examples of the power of Luxury. 

Next with erected lookes Ambition ſtood, 

Whoſe trophees all were pourtray d forth i in blood. 
Under his feet Law and Religion 
He trampled downe ; ſack'd cities there were ſhowne, 
Rivers and fields with ſlaughter overſpread, 

And ſtain'd with blood which his wild ſons had ſhed. 
There Ninus image ſtood, who firſt of all 

By lawleſs armes and ſlaughter did enthrall 
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The quiet nations, that liv'd free till then, 


And firſt tooke pride to triumph over men. 
There was Sh Ares figured ; there the ſonne 

Of Phil lay, whcſe dire ambition 

Not all the ſpatious earth could fatisfy. 

Swift as the lightning did his conqueſts fly 

From Greece to fartheſt Faſterne lands, and like 
Some dire contagion, through the world did ſtrike 
Death and deſtruction ; purple were the floods 
Of every region with their natives bloods. 

Next him that Roman lay, who firſt of all 
Captiv'd his countrey ; there were figur'd all 
His warres and miſchiefes, and whatever woes 
Through all the world by dire ambition roſe. 
Next to that Fiend lay pale Revenge ; with gore 
His ghaſtly viſage was all ſprinkled ore. 

The hate he bore to others, had quite reft 
Him of all love unto himſelfe, and left 

No place for nature, ore his.den were ſhowne 
Such tragedies and ſad deſtruction, 

As would diſſolve true humane hearts to heare, / 
And from the Furies ſelves inforce a teare. 


Thoſe bloody ſlaughters there to view were brought, 
Which Jacob's cruell ſonnes in Shechem wrought, 


When all the males but newly circumcis'd 

To their revengfull rage were ſacrific'd, 

There the ſlaine youth of Alexandria ly 

By Caracalla's vengefull butchery, 

The captiy'd fate of Spaine was there diſplay'd, 
Which wrathfull Julian in revenge betray'd 
To Pagan Moores, and ruin'd ſo his owne 

Sad houſe, his country and religion. - 

Not all theſe ſacred bonds with him prevaile, 
When he beholds his raviſh'd daughter waile, 


Wring her white hands, and that faire boſome ſtrike 


That too much pleas'd the luſtfull Rhodericke. 
The next Sedition lay, not like the reſt 
Was he attir' d, nor in his lookes expreſt 
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Hatred to heaven and vertues lawes ; but he 
Pretends religion, law or liberty, 

Seeming t' adore what he did moſt oerthrow, 

And would perſuade vertue to be a foe 

To peace and lawfull power, above his den 

For boaſting trophees hung ſuch robes, as wheri 
Old Sparta ſtood, her Ephori did weare, 

And Romes bold Tribunes. Stories carved there 
Of his atchievements numberleſſe were ſeene, 
Such as the Gracchi's factious ſtirres had beene, 
In ancient Rome, and ſuch as were the crimes, 
That oft wrack'd Greece in het moſt potent times 
Such as learn'd Athens, and bold Sparta knew, 
And from their ableſt ſouldiers oft did rue. 

Next to that Vice lay foule lmpiety | 

At large diſplay'd, the.curſed enemy 

Of natures beſt and holyeſt lawes ; through all 
Her loathſome denne unthankful vipers crawle, 
Above thoſe ſtories were diſplay'd, which ſhow r 
How much the Monarchy of Hell did owe 

For peoples wracke to that abhorred vice. 

There were Mycene's balefull tragedies, 

And all the woes that fatall Thebes had wrought, 
There falſe Medea, when away ſhe brought 

Her owne betrayed countries ſpoiles, before 

Her weeping father Oeta piecemeale tore 

Her brother's limbes, and ſtrew'd them ore the field. 
There with the ſame impiety ſhe kill'd 

Her owne two ſonnes, and through the aire a 

By draggons drawne, ſhe fled from Faſon's face. 
There ſtrong Alcathoe king Niſus towne 

By Scyllaes impious treaſon was orethrowne, | 
And fack'd with fire and ſword ; the wretched maide 
Had from her lofty ſounding tower ſurvey'd 

King Minos hoaſt, and doating on her faire 

Foes face, cut off her fathers purple haire. 
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ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 


K © HUS Orpheus wanne his loſt Eurydice, 
Whom ſome deaf ſnake, that could no muſick heare, 
Or ſome blinde neut, that could no beautie ſee, 
Thinking to kiſſe, kill'd with his forked ſpear : 
He, when his plaints on earth were vainly ſpent, 
Down to Avernus river boldly went, 


And charm'd the * ghoſts with mournfull blandiſhment, 


There what his mother, fair Calliope, 
From Phoebus harp and Muſes ſpring had brought him, 
What ſharpeſt grief for his Eurydice, 
And love redoubling grief had newly taught him, 
He laviſht out, and with his potent ſpell 
Bent all the rigorous powers of ſtubborn hell : 
He firſt brought Pitie down with rigid ghoſts to dwell. 


Th' amazed Shades came flocking round about, 
Nor car'd they now. to paſs the Stygian ford: 
All hell came running there, (an hideous rout) 
And dropt a ſileht tear for every word: 
The aged Ferrieman ſhov'd out his boat; 
But that without his help did thither float ; 
And having ta'ne him in, came dancing on the moat. 


The hungry Tantal might have fill'd him now, 
And with large draughts ſwill'd in the ſtanding pool: 
The fruit hung liſtning on the wondring bough, 
Forgetting hells command ; but he (ah fool !) 

Forgot his ſtarved taſte, his eares to fill. 

Ixion's turning wheel unmoy'd ſtood til] ; 
But he was rapt as much with powerfull muficks kill, 


4 | Tir'd 
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Tir'd Siſyphus ſat on his reſting ſtone, 

And hop'd at length his labour done for ever: 

The vulture feeding on his pleaſing mone, 

Glutted with muſick, ſcorn'd grown Tityus liver: 
The Furies flung their ſnakie whips away, 
And molt in tears at his enchanting lay, 

No ſhrieches now were heard; all hell kept holy- day. 


That treble dog, whoſe voice ne're quiet, fears 
All that in endleſſe nights fad kingdome dwell, 
Stood pricking up his thrice two liſt'ning eares, 
With greedy joy drinking the ſacred ſpell ; 
And ſoftly whining, piti'd much his wrongs ; 
And now firſt filent at thoſe dainty ſongs, 
Oft wiſht himſelf more ears, and fewer mouths and tongues, 


At length return'd with his Eurydice, 
But with this law, not to return his eyes, 
Till he was paſt the laws of Tartarie ; 
(Alas! who gives love laws in miſiries? 
Love is love's-law ; love but to love is ti'd) 
Now when the dawns of neighbour day he ſpi'd, 
Ah wretch ! Eurydice he ſaw, and loſt, and di'd. 
TRIER Ifland, Cant. 5. Stan. 61. 67. 
by P, FLETCHER. 
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THE BOWER or BLISS, 


At the return of Spring, the Nightingale and Cuckow, diſ- 
puting for the precedence in finging, agree.to refer the 
matter to the deciſion of the Nymphs who inhabit the 
Bower of Bliſs ; they accordingly ſet out, and on their ar. 
rival we meet with the following deſcription of the place, 


TTH Philomel he tooke the ready way, 
Whach to the Bower of Bliſſe directly lay; 

Where in the way they both amazed ſtood 
To ſee the pleaſance of that pleatant wood, 
There many bliſſeful bowers they did behold ; 
Whole dwellers neither vext with heate nor cold 
Did there enjoy all things, that might delight 
The curious ere of any living wight: 
For plentie there fo laviſh in her gift 
Furniſh each place in ſcorne of niggard thrift ; 
There many Nymphes of more then heavenly hew 
Had their abode : although, alas ! but few 
Amongſt them all did come of heavenly kind, 
So hard it is to gaine the gifts of mind: 
Yet ſtately portance, unto them was given 
And in proport:on like the ſtates of heaven 
They bare themſelves : yet want both will and power 
From Love's aſſault to ſhield fair beauties bower. 
And more to beautifie the goodlie frames, 
Which God and Nature gave theſe goodly dames, 
Gentrie their cradles at their birth did rock 
And drew their linage from an ancient ſtock ; 
But what, alas! availes the vading flower 
Of beanties bud in thoſe, that have no power 
To guide the leaſt part of the weaker ſence 
Aud learne the leſſon of pure gontinence ? _ 
g 3 
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Or what is birth to thoſe, that ſo they winne 

The ſeeming ſweetnes of alluring finne ? 

Baſtard their birth, and all their ſtock deprave 

To gaine the thing which appetite doth crave : 

Beautie in fuch, though much, is but diſgrace, 

And high born birth, though kingly, is but baſe, 

For faire is foule, where vertue is unknowne, 

And birth is baſe, where gifts of grace are none, 

From hence Dan Cuckow with faire Philomel 

(Acquainted with each paſſage very well) 

Forward proceeded in this pleaſant wood 

Untill they came unto that place where ftood 

The Bower of Bliſs it ſelfe, fo fairly deckt, 

That never eye beheld ſo faire aſpect : 

In th' outer portch ſate many a flick-hear'd ſquier 

Of pleafing ſemblance, full of looſe defire, 

Of feature fit to feaſt a ladies eie; 

But manlie exerciſe unfit to trie : 

Their cunning did conſiſt in fleights of love 

With which from loyaltie they oft did move 

Ladies fraile hearts: for unto many a one 

They vow'd themſelves, though faithful unto none, 

Unto the ſecrets of the unchaite ſheet 

They ſworne were, an oath for ſuch unmeet: 

For which their ſervice oftentimes they fed 

On ranſackt ſweetnes of the nuptiall bed. 

Mongſt theſe there was a ſquier of greateſt place 

And chiefeſt held in that great ladies grace, 

Which dwelt in this ſame bower: for many a night 

With her he ſtole a ſnatch of Love's delight. 

Yet he was falſe, diſloyall to his dame : 

For in his common talke deyoid of ſhame 

He of his ladies favour was too francke, 

For which I can that Lover little thanke: 

He was the uſher to this daintie dame ' 

And Vanitie men gave him unto name. 

The inner portch ſeem'd entrance to intice, 

It faſlüon'd was with ſuch ** rare device, a 
 Bg - 
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The top with cannopie of greene was ſpred 
Thicken'd with leaves of th' Ivies ———_ 


About the which the eglantine did twine 

His prickling armes the branches to combine, 
Bearing ſweete flowers of more then fragrant odour, 
Which ſtelliſied the roofe with painted colour; 

On either fide the vine did broad dilate 

His ſwoollen veines with wreathings intricate, 
Whoſe bunches to the ground did ſeeme t* incline, 
As freely offring of their luſcious wine: 

Through this ſame portch went many a worthy wight 
Unto the Bower of Bliſs, both day and night, 

Who at their entrance freſh and fluſh as May 

Did bear themſelves adorn'd in rich aray : 

But few return'd without the common curſe 

Of ſtrange diſeaſe of emptineſſe of purſe, 

Who diſcontented with their ſad miſhap 

Walkt to and fro, forlorne in deepe diſdaine 

With willow braunch, for priſe of all their paine, 
From this ſame portch a walk directly lay, 

Which to the Bower itſelfe did leade the way 

With fruit trees thicke beſet on either ſide, 

Whoſe goodly fruit themſelves did ſeeme to hide 
Beneath the leaves, as lurking from the eies 

Of ſtrangers greedie view, fearing ſurpriſe, 

Whoſe arched bowes and leavie twigs together 
With true loveknots intangled each in other, 
Seem'd painted walles, on which when Zephire blew 
They ſpread themſelves, diſcloling unto view 

The bloſſomes, buds, the birds and painted flies, 
That in their leaves lay hid from ſtrangers eies ; 
This walke of people never emptie was; 

For to the Bower of Bliſs one could not paſſe: 

But that the way did ſwarme with jetting jacks, 

Who bare upon their French diſeaſed backes, 
Whole manners, caſtles, townes and Lordſhips ſolde 
Cut out in clippings and in ſhreds of gold; 


Their 
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Their chambering fortitude they did deſcrie 

By their ſoft maiden voice and flickering eie, 

Their womans manhoad by theit cloaths perfum'd, 

Coy lookes, curl'd lockes, and thin beards half conſum'd, 
Whoſe nice, effeminate and baſe behaviour 
Was counted comely, neate and cleanly geſture; 
Paſſing forth, one loe there they did behold 
High lifted up with loftie roofe of gold 

The Bower of Blifſe, in which there did abide 
The Ladies ſelfe, that ſhould their cauſe decide, 
On which the heavens till in a ſtedfaſt ſtate 
Lookt alway blithe, diverting froward fate, 

Not ſuffering ycie froſt, or ſcorching ſunne 

To vex th' inhabitants, that there did wonne: 
For there eternall ſpring doth ever dwell, 

Ne they of other ſeaſon ought can tell, 

They labour not with hands of induſtrie 

To furrow up the earthes fertilitie, 

Bubbles of ſweate decline not from. their brow, 
Ne ſtooping labour makes their backes to bow: 
Yet plentie of all fruits upon their ground 
Seedleſſe and artleſſe every where is found: 

Unto this Bower Dan Cuckow and his mate 
Approaching nigh, loe ſtanding at the gate, 
Which framed was of pureſt ivorie, 

All painted ore with many a hiſtorie, 

So ſweetly wrought, that arte in them did ſeeme 
To mocke at nature as of no eſteeme, 

Eftſoones they heard a pleaſing harmonie 

Of muſikes moſt melodious minſtralſie, 

Where ſweet voic'd birds, ſoft winds and waters fall, 
With voice and violl made agreement all, | 

The birds unto the voice did ſweetly ſing, 

The voice did ſpeake unto the violls ſtring, 

1 hat to the wind did ſound now high, now low, 

The wind to water's fall did gently blow. 


, 


The Cuckow, Lond, 1607. 4to, p. —11. 
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"Ty E long they came neere to a balefull Bowre, l 

Much like the mouth of that internal cave, , 

That gaping ſtood all comers to devoure, . ' 

Darke, doletull, dreary, like a greedy grave, } 

That ſtill for carrion carkaſſes doth crave. | 
The ground no herbs, but venomous did beare, 

Nor ragged trees did leave, but every whear 
Dead bones, and ſkulls wear caſt, and bodies hanged wear. } 


Upon the roofe the bird of ſorrowe fat 7 
Elongii g joy ful day with her ſad note, ? 
And chrough the ſhady aire, the fluttring bat | , 
Did wave har leather ſay les, and blindely flote, ] 
While with her wings he fatal! ſkreech owle ſmote / 
Th' unbleſſed houſe, thear, on a craggy ſtone, 
Celeno hung. and made his direfull mone, 


And all about the murdered ghoſts.did ſhreek, and grone, 


Like clowdie moonſhine, in ſome ſhadowie grove, 
Such was the light in which Deſpaire did dwell, 
But he himſelt with night for darkneſs ſtrove, 
His blacke uncombed looks diſhevell'd fell 
About his face, through which, as brands of hell, 
Braun in his ſkull, his ſtaring eyes did glowe, 
That made him deadly looke, their glimpſe did ſhowe 
Like Cockatrices eyes, that ſparks of poyſon throwe. 


His 
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His cloaths wear ragged clouts, with thornes pin'd faſt, . 
And as he muling lay to ſtonie fright 
A thouſand wilde Chimera's would hlm caſt : 
As when a fearefull dreame, in mid'ſt of night, 
Skips to the braine, and phanfies to the fight 
Some winged furie, ſtraight the haſty foot, 
Eger to flie, cannot plucke up his root, 
The voyce dies in the tongue, and mouth gapes without boot. 


Now he would'dreame that he from heaven fell, 

And then would ſnatch the ayre, afraid to fall ; 

And now he thought he finking was to hell, 

And then would graſp the earth, and now his ſtall 

Him ſeemed hell, and then he out would crawle, 
And ever as he crept, would ſquint aſide, 
Leſt him, perhaps, ſome Furje had eſpide, 

And then, alas, he ſhould in chaines for ever bide. 


Therefore he ſoftly ſhrunke, and ſtole away, 
Ne ever durſt to drawe his breath for feare, 
Till to the doore he came, and thear he lay 
Panting for breath, as though he dying were, 
And ſtill he thought, he felt their craples teare 
Him by the heels back to his ougly denne, 
Out faine he would have leapt abroad, but then 
* heav'ns as hell, he fear d, that puniſh't guilty men. 
hriſt's Victorie, 
by G. FLETCHER, Cambridge Edit. 1010. 
Cant. 2. 23z—28. 
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DEGENERACY or TRE TIMES. 


H ERE Plym and ar with ben meet, 
Thetis weighs ancor now, and all her fleet; 


W 


Leaving that ſpacious found *, within whoſe armes 


I have thoſe veſſels ſeene, whoſe hote alarmes 

Have made Iberia tremble, and her towres 

Proſtrate themſelves before our iron ſhowres. | 
While their proud builders hearts have been inclynde 
To ſhake (as our brave enfignes) with the wynde, 
For as an Eyerie from their ſeeges wood, 

Led o're the playnes and taught to get their foode 
By ſeeing how their breeder takes his prey 


Nou from an orchard doe they ſcare the Jey, 


Then ore the corne-fields as they ſwiftly flye, 
Where many thouſand hurtfull ſparrows lye 
Beating the ripe graine from the bearded eare, 

At their approach, all overgone with feare 

Seeke for their ſafety ; ſome into the dyke, 
Some in the hedges drop, and others like 

The thicke-grown corye ; as for their hiding beſt, 
And under turfes or graſſe moſt of the reſt, 

That of a flight which cover'd all the graine, 

Not one appeares, but all or hid or ſlaine: 

80 by Heroes were we led of yore, 

And by our drummes that thundred on each ſhore, 


Stroke with amazement, countries farre and neere; 


Whilſt their inhabitants like heards of deere, 


Plymouth. 
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By kingly Lyons chas'd, fled from our armes. 
If any did oppoſe, inſtructed ſwarmes 
Of men immayld; Fate drew them on to be 
A greater fame to our got victory. 
But now onr Leaders want, thoſe veſſels lye 
Rotting, like houſes through ill huſbandry, 
And on their maſts, where oft the-ſhip-boy flood, . 
Or filyer trumpets charm'd the brackiſh flood, 
Some wearyed crow is ſet ; and daily ſeene 
Their fides, inſtead of pitch, calk'd ore with greene : 
Ill hap, (alas ) have you that once were knowne 
By reaping what was by Iberia ſowne 
By bringing yealow ſheaves from out their plaine, 
Making our barnes the ſtore-houſe for their graine: 
When now as if we wanted land to till, 
 Wherewith we might our uſeleſſe ſouldiers fill: 

Upon the hatches where half-pikes were borne © 
In every chinke riſe ſtems of bearded corne : 
Mocking our idle times that ſo have wrought us, 
Or putting us in minde what once they brought us, 
Bear with me, Shepheards, if I doe digreſſe, 
And ſpeake of what ourſelves doe not profeſſe: 
Can I behold a man that in the field, I 
Or at a breach hath taken on his ſhield . 
More darts than ever Romane + ; that bath ſpent 
Many a cold December, in no tent 
But ſuch as earth and heaven make; that hath beene 
Except in iron plates not long time ſeede ; 
Upon whoſe body may be plainly told 
More wounds than his lanke purſe doth almes-deeds hold ; 
O can I ſee this man, adventring all, 
Be onely graced with ſome poore hoſpitall, 
Or may be worſe, intreating at his doore 
For ſome, reliefe whom he ſecur d before, 


„M. Scev. 
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And yet not ſhew my griefe? firſt may I learne 
To ſee and yet forget how to diſcerne ; 

My hands neglectful be at any need 

Or to defend my body or to feed, 

Ere I reſpect thoſe ſimes that rather give him 
Hundreds to my then one to relieve him. 


Britannia's Paſtorals. B. 2. Song 4. 
by W. Bzxowwe, Thomp, Ed. 


Tar POET conDucTED r SORROW 
To TA INFERNAL REGIONS. 


B UT loe, while thus amid the deſert darke, 
We paſſed on with ſteps and pace unmeete, 
A rumbling rore confuſ'd with howle and barke 
Of dogs, ſhooke all the ground under our feete, 
And ſtrooke the din within our eares ſo deepe, 
As halfe diſtraught unto the ground I fell, 
Beſought returne, and not to viſit hell. 


But ſhe forthwith uplifting mee apace 
Remoy'd my dread, and with a ſtedfaſt minde, 
Bad me come on, for here was now the place, 
The place where we our travailes end ſhould finde, 
Wherewith I roſe, and to the place aſſingde 
Aſtond I ſtalkt, when ſtraight we approached neere 
The dreadfull place, that you will dread to heare. 
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An hideous hole all vaſte, withouten ſhape, | 
Of endleſſe depth, orewhelm'd with ragged ſtone, 
With ougly mouth, aud griefly ſawes doth gape, 
And to our fight confounds itſelfe in one. 
Heere entred we, and yeeding forth, anone 

A dreadfull lothly lake we might diſcerne 

As blacke as pitch, that cleped is Averne. 


A deadly gulfe where nought but rubbiſh growes, 

With foule black ſwelth in thickned lumps that lies, 

Which up in th' aire ſuch ſtinking vapours throwes 

That over there, may flie no fowle but dies, 

Choakt with the noyſome ſavours that ariſe, 
Hither we come, whence forth we {till did pace, 
In dreadfull feare amid the dreadfull place. 


And firſt within the porch and jawes of hell 
Sate Deepe Remorſe of conſcience, all beſprent 
With teares: and to herſelfe oft would ſhe tell 
Her wretchedneſſe, and curſing never ſtent <6; 
To ſob and ſigh; but ever thus lament, 8 7 - 
With thoughtfull care, as ſhe that all in vaine 
Would weare and waſte continually in paine. 


Her eyes unſtedfaſt rolling here and there, _ 
Whurl'd on each place, as place that vengeance brought, 
So was her mind continually in feare, 
Toſſed and tormented with tedious thought 
Of thoſe deteſted crimes which ſhe had wrought : 
With dreadfull cheere, and lookes throwne to the ſkie, 
* Wiſhing for death, and yet ſhe could-not die. 


Next ſaw we Dread, all trembling how he ſhooke, 
With foote uncertaine profered here and there, 
Benum'd of ſpeech, and with a ghaſtly looke 
Searcht every place all pale and dead for feare, 
His cap borne up with ſtaring of his heare, 
Soyn'd and amaz'd at his owne ſhade for dreed, 
And fearing greater dangers then was need, 
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And next within the entrie of this lake 
te fell Revenge gnaſhipg her teeth fot ire, 
Deviſing meanes how ſhe mav vengeance take, 
Never in reſt till ſhe have her defire : | 
But frets within ſo far forth with'the fire 
Of wreaking flames, that now determines ſhe 
To die by death, or veng'd by death to be. 


Wen fell Revenge with bloudie foule pretence 
Had ſhew'd herſelf as next in order ſet, 


With trembling limbs we ſoftly parted thence, © 


Till in our eyes an other fight we met: 
When from my heart a ſigh forthwith I fet, 
Ruing alas upon the wofull plight 
Of Miſerie, that next appear'd in ſight. 


His face was leane, and ſome deale pin'd away, 
And eke his hands conſumed to the bone, 
But what his bodie was I cannot ſay, 
For on his carkas rayment had he none, 
Save clouts and patches pieced oue by one, 
With ſtaffe in hand, and ſerip on ſhoulder caft, 
His chiefe defence againſt the winter's blaſt. 


His food for moſt, was wilde fruits of the tree, 
Unlefſe ſometime ſome crums fell to his ſhare, 
Which in his wallet long God wot kept he, 

As one the which full daintily would faire. 
His drinke the running ſtreame: his cup the bare 


Ol his palme cloſde, his bed the hard colde ground, 


To this poore life was Miſerie ybound. 


Whoſe wretched ſtate when we had well beheld, 
With tender ruth on him and on his feeres, 
In thoughful cares, forth then our pace we held: 
And by and by, an other ſhape appeeres | 
Of greedie Care, ſtill bruſhing up the breers, 
His knuckles knob'd, his fleſh deepe dented in, 
With enen, and hard ytanned ſkin, 


* 
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' The morrow gray no ſooner hath begun 


To ſpread his light even peeping in our eyes, 
When he is up and to his worke yrun. 
But let the nights blacke miſtie mantles riſe, . 
And with foul darke never ſo much diſguiſe 
The faire bright day, yet ceaſeth he no while, 
But hath his candles to prolong his toile. 


By him lay heavie Sleepe coſin of Death 


Flat on the ground, and {till as any ſtone, 


A very corps, ſave yeelding forth a breath. | 
Small keepe tooke he whom Fortune frowned on, 
Or whom ſhe lifted up into the throne  , - 
Of high renowne, but as a living death, 
So dead alive, of life he drew the breath. 


The bodies reſt, 'the quiet of the hart, | 

The traviles eaſe, the ſtill nights feere was he. 

And of our life in earth the better part, 

Rever of ſight, and yet in whom we ſee 

Things oft that tide, and oft that never bee. 
Without reſpect eſteeming equally 


King Cræſus pompe, and Irus povertie. 


And next in order ſad Old Age we found, 

His beard all hoare, his eyes bollow and blind, 

With drouping cheere ſtill poring on the ground, 

As on the place where nature him affign'd 

To reſt, hen that the ſiſters had untwin'd - 
His vitall thred, and ended with their knife 
The fleeting courſe of faſt declining life, 


There heard we him with broke and hollow plaint 


Rew with himſelfe his end approching faſt, 


And all fot nought his wretched mind n 
With ſweete remembrance of his pleaſures 
And freſh delites of luſtie youth forewaſt. 


| Reconnting which, how would he fob and ſhreek 2 


And to be yong againe of Jove beſeeke. 
Vos. ... C 
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But, and the cruell fates ſo fixed be, 
That time forepaſt cannot returne againe, 

- This one requeſt of Jove yet prayed he: 
That in ſuch withred plight, and wretched paine, 
As Eld, (accompanied with lothſome traine) 

Had brought on him, all were it woe and griefe, 
He might a while yet linger forth his life, 


And not ſo ſoone deſcend into the pit : 
Where Death, when he the mortall corps hath flaine, 
With wretchleſſe hand in grave doth cover it, 
. Thereafter never to enjoy againe 
The gladſome light, but in the ground ylaine, 
In depth of darknefſe waſte and weare to nought, 
As he had nere into the world been brought. 


But who had ſeene him, ſobbing how he ſtood 
Unto himſelfe, and how he would bemone 
His youth forepaſt, as though it wrought him good 
To talke of youth, all were his youth foregone, 
He would have muſde and marvail'd much whereon 
This wretched Age ſhould life defire ſo faine, 
And knowes ful wel life doth but length his paine. 


- Crookebackt he was, toothſhaken, and blere-cyde, 
Went on three feete, and ſometime crept on foure, 
With old lame bones, that ratled by his fide, 

His ſcalpe all pil'd, and he with eld forlore : 

His withred fiſt ſtill knocking at Death's dore, 
Fumbling and driveling as he drawes his breath, 
For briefe, the ſhape, and meſſenger of Death. 


And faſt by him pale Maladie was plaſte, 

Sore ſicke in bed, her colour all foregone, - 

Bereft of ſtomacke, ſavour, and of taſte, 

Ne could ſhe brooke no meate but broths alone. 

Her breath corrupt, her keepers every one 
Abhorring her, her ſickneſſe paſt recure, - 
Deteſting phyficke, and all phyſickes cure. 
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But oh the dolefull ſight that then we ſee, 

We turn'd our looke, and on the other fide 

A grieſly ſhape of Famine mought we ſee, 

With greedie lookes, and gaping mouth that cried, * 
And roar'd for meate as ſhe ſhould there have died, 

Her bodie thin, and bare as any bone, 

Whereto was left nonght but the caſe alone. 


And that, alas, was gnawne on every where, 
All Full of holes, that I ne mought refraine 
From teares, to ſee how ſhe her armes could teare, ' 
And with her teeth gnaſh on the bones in vaine : 
Whea all for nought ſhe faide would fo ſuſtaine 
Her ſtarven corps, that rather ſeem'd a ſhade, 
Then any ſubſtance of a creature made. 


Great was her force whom ſtonewall could not ſtay, 

Her tearing nailes ſnatching at all ſhe ſaw: 

With gaping jawes, that by no meanes ymay 

Be fatisfi'd from hunger of her mawe, 

But cates herſelfe as ſhe that hath no law: 
Gnawing, alas! her carcaſe all in vaine, 
Where you may count each ſinew, bone, and vaine. 

On her while we thus firmely fixt our eyes, 

That bled for ruth of ſuch a driery ſight, 

Loe ſuddenly ſhe ſhrinkt in ſo huge wiſe, 

As made hell gates to ſhiver with the might, 

Wherewith a dart we ſaw how it did light 
Right on her breſt, and therewithall pale Death 
Enthrilling it to reave her of her breath. 


And by and by a dumbe dead corps we ſaw, 

Heavie and cold, the ſhape of death aright, 

That dants alt earthly creatures to his law; 

Againſt whoſe force in vaine it is to fight. 

Ne Peeres, ne Princes, nor no mortall wight, - 
Ne Towne, ne Realmes, Cities, ne * Tower, 
But all perforce muſt yeeld unto his power. 
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His dart anon out of the corps he tooke, 
And in his hand (a dreadfull fight to ſee) 
With great triumph eftſoones the ſame he ſhooke, 
That moſt of all my feares affrayed mee, | 
His bodie dight with nought but bones perdie, 
The naked ſhape of man there ſaw I plaine, 
All fave the fleſh, the finow, and the vaine. 


Laſtly ſtood Warre in glittering armes yclad, 
With viſage grim, ſterne looks, and blackely hewed, 
In his right hand a naked ſword he had, 
That to the hilts was all with blood embraced : ; a 
And in his left (that King and Kingdomes rued) | 
Famine and fire he held, and there withall 
He raced townes, and threw downe towers and all. 


Citics he ſackt, and Realms that whilome flowred 

In honor, glorie, and rule above the beſt 

He overwhelm'd, and all their fame devoured, 
Conſum'd, deſtroy'd, waſted and never ceaſt, 

Till he their wealth, their name and all oppreſt. 

His face forehew'd with wounds, and by his ſide 
There hung his targ, with gaſhes deepe and wide. 


In midſt of which, depainted there we found 

Deadly Debate, all full of ſnakie heare, 

That with a bloodie fillet was ybound, 

Out breathing nought but diſcord every where, 

And round about were portrai'd herre and there 

The hugie hoſts, Darius and his power, _. 

| His Kings, Princes, his Peeres, and all his flower ; 


Whom great Macedo vanquiſht there in fight, 
With deepe ſlaugltter, deſpoiling all his pride, 
Pierſt through his Realmes, and danted all his might. 
Duke Hannibal beheld I there belide, .' 
In Canna's field, victor how he did ride, 
And wofull Komans that in vaine withſtood, _ 
And Conſul Paulus covered all in blood, 
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Yet ſaw I more, the fight at Traſimene, 

And Treberie field, and eke when Hannibal 

And worthie Scipio, laſt in armes were ſene 

Before Carthago gate, to trie for all 

The world's empire, to whom it ſhould befall. 
There ſaw I Pompey, and Cæſar clad in armes, 
Their hoſts allied and all their civill harmes. 

With conquerers hands forbgth'd in their owne blood, 

And Cæſar weeping over Pompey's head. 

Yet ſaw I Scilla and Marius where they ſtood, 

Their great crueltie, and the deepe bloodſhead 

Of friends: Cyrus I ſaw and his hoſt dead, 


And how the Queene with great deſpite hath flong 
His head in blood of them ſhe overcome. 


Xerxes the Perſian Kiog yet ſaw I there, 
With his huge hoſt that dranke the rivers drie, 
Diſmounted hilles, and made the vales uprere, 
His hoſt and all yet ſaw I flaine perdie. 
Thebes I ſaw all rac'd how it did lie 
In heapes of ſtones, and Tyrus put to ſpoile, 
With walles and towers flat evened with the ſoile, 


But Troy alas (methought) above them all, 
It made mine eyes in very teares conſume :; 
When I beheld the wofull werd befall, 
'That by the wrathfull will of God was come: 
And jove's unmoved ſentence and foredoome 
On Priam King, and on his towne ſo bent, 
I could not lin, but I mult there lament, 


And that the more, ſith deſt'ny was ſo ſterne 
As force perforce, there might no force availe, 
But ſhe muſt fall: and by her fall we learne, 
That cities, towers, wealth, world, and all ſhall quaile. 
No manhood, might, nor nothing mought prevaile, 
All were there preſt full many a Prince and Peere, 
And many a Knight that fold his death full deere. 
C 3 Not 
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Not worthie Hector worthieſt of them all, 

Her hope, her joy, his force is now for nought z 

O Troy, Troy, there is no boote but bale, 

The hugie horſe within thy walles is brought: 

Thy turrets fall, thy Knights that whilome fought 
In armes amid the field, are ſlaine in bed, 
Thy gods defil'd, and all thy honor dead. 


The flames upriſing, cruelly they creepe 

From wall to roofe, till all to cinders waſt, 

Some fire the the houſes where the wretches ſleepe, 
Some ruſh in heere, ſome run in there as faſt. 

In every where, or ſword or fire they taſt. 


The wals are torne, the towers whurl'd to the ground, 
There is no miſchiefe but may there be found. 


Caſſandra yet there ſaw I how they haled 
From Pallis houſe, with ſpercled treſſe undone, 
Her wriſts faſt bound, and with Greekes rout empaled z 
And Priam eke in vaine how he did runne 
To armes, whom Pyrrhus with deſpite hath done 
To cruel death, and bath'd him in the baine 
Of his ſonnes blood before the altar ſlaine. 


But how can I deſcribe the dolefull fight, - 
That in the ſhield ſo lively faire did ſhine ? 
Sith in this world I thinke was never wight 
Could have ſet forth the halfe, not halfe ſo fine. 
J can no more but tell how there is ſeene 
Faire Ilium fall in burning red gledes down, 
And from the ſoile great Troy Neptunus towne, 


Here from, when ſcarce I could mine eyes withdraw 

That fil'd with teares as doth the ſpringing * 

We paſſed on fo far forth till we faw 

Rude Acheron, a lothſome lake to tell, 

That boyles and bubs up ſwelth as blacke as hell, 
Where grieſlie Charon at their fixed tide 
Null ferries ghoſts unto the farther ſide, < 
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The aged God no ſooner Sorrow ſpied, 

But haſting ſtraight unto the bancke apace, + 

With hollow call unto the rout he cried, 

To ſwarve apart, and give the Goddeſſe place. 

Straight it was done, when to the ſhoare we pace, 
Where hand in hand as wee then linked faſt, 
Within the boate wee are together plaſte. 


And forth we lanch full fraughted to the brinke, 
When with th' unwonted waight, the ruſty keele 
Began to cracke as if the ſame ſhould ſinke. 
We hoiſe up maſt and ſaile, that in a while 
We fet the ſhoare, where ſcarſely we had while 
For to arrive, but that we heard anone 
A three found barke confounded all in one. 


We had not long forth paſt, but that we ſaw 

Blacke Cerberus the hideous hound of hell, 

With briſtles rear'd, and with a three-mouth'd jaw, 

Foredinning th' aire with his horrible yell. 

Out of the deepe darke cave where he did dwell, 
The Goddeſſe ſtraight he knew, and by and by 
He peaſt and couched, while that we paſt by. 


Thence come we to the horrour and the hell, 
The large greate Kingdomes, and the dreadful raigne 
Of Pluto in his throne where he did dwell, 
The wide waſte places, and the hugie plaine : 
The wailings, ſhrikes, and ſundry forts of paine : 
The ſighs, the ſobs, the deepe and deadly groane, 
Earth, aire, and all, reſounding plaint and moane, 
Thence did we paſſe the three-fold emperie 
To th* utmoſt bounds, where Radamanthus raignes, 
Where proud folke waile there woefull miſerie, 
Where dreadfull din of thouſand dragging chaines, 
And balefull ſhriekes of ghoſts in deadly paines 
'  Teortur'deternally are heard moſt brim, 
Through ſilent ſhades of night ſo darke and dim. 
"2M . 8 From 
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From hence upon our way we forward paſſe, 

And through the groves and uncoth paths we goe, 

Which leade unto the Cyclops walles of braſſe: 

And where that maine-broad flood for aye doth floe , 

Which parts the gladſome fields from place of woe, 
Whence none ſhall ever paſſe t' Elizium plaine, 
Or from Elizium ever turne againe, 


With Sorrow for my guide, as there I ſtood, 
A troope of men the moſt in armes bedight, 
In tumult cluſterd *bout both fides the flood : 
Mongſt whom, who were ordain'd t' eternall night, 
Or who to bliſſefull peace and ſweet delight 
I wot not well, it ſeem'd that they were all 
Such as by death's untimely ſtroke did fall, 


Some headleſſe were, ſome body, face and hands, 

With ſnamefull wounds deſpoil'd in every part : 

Some ſtrangled, ſome that dide in captive bands, 

Some ſmothred, drown'd, ſome ſtricken through the hart 
Wich fatall ſteele, all drown'd in deadly ſmart : 

Of haſtned death, with ſhrikes, ſobs, ſighs and teares, 
Did tell the woes of their forepaſſed yeares, 


we ſtaid us ſtraight, and with a rufull feare, 
Beheld this heavie fight, while from mine cies 
The vapored teares downe tilled here and there, 
And Sorrow, eke in far more wofull wiſe, 
Tooke on with plaint, up heaving to the ſkies 
Her wretched hands, that with her cry the rout, 
Gan all in heapes to ſwarme us round about, 
Induction to the Mirour for Magiſtrates, 
260—270 p. Lond. 1610. Ed. 4to. 
by SACKVILLE, Lord Bucxnunsr. 
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ING Philip follow'd by the braveſt hoaſt 
That ere beſore the Realme of France could boaſt, 
In confidence of conqueſt to ſucceed, - 
And to revenge the late diſgrace, with ſpeed 
(Although advis'd at Abbeville to ſtay 
And reſt his army) marches thence away. 
Thou ſweeteſt Muſe of all th' Aonian Spring, JO 
Faire-hair'd Calliope, that beſt canſt fing 
Of Kings high deeds, and God - like Heroes fames 
Declare King Philip's power, recite the names 
Of all (beſide the native chevalry 
Of France, and flower of her nobility) 
The forraigne landes, that ſhar'd in that great day, 
And Royall Princes that did there diſplay 
Their dreadfull colours in the ayd of France, 
And forward thence to Creſcy field advance. 
Within the van, with Charles of Alanſon, 
The royall banner of Bobemia ſhone, 
With which did Lodowicke her old Martiall King 
His furious horſe, and well-try'd lances bring. 
His glittering plume, that many, an honour'd field 
Had knowne, and many a dreadfull fight beheld, 
Way'd there unhappily, ordaind to be 
A laſting fame to Edward's victory. 
Along with him march'd Charles his princely Sonne; 
For whom the Fates a fairer thread had ſpunne, 


Sav'd, 
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Sav d, to preſerve the name, and ancient ſtemme, 
And after weare th* Imperiall Diadem. ä 
Thither from farre Majorca's Monarch brings 

His light-arm'd Souldiers, from whoſe fatall flings 
As from ſtrong bowes, death's carried ; nor of yore 
Were Cretan ſhafts or Parthian feared more. 

With fifteene thouſand mortall croſſebowes there 
The ſtout Grimaldi and Antonio were 

Two noble chiefes from ſtately Genoa, 

Whoſe Gallyes had in many a navall fray * 

Againſt proud Venice wraſtled long.to gaine 

The rule of all the Midland Ocean. 

Stout John of Heinault to King Philip's fide 

His forces brings, although ſo neere ally'd 

To England's King (as Uncle to the Queene) 

And had by Edward highly honour'd beene. 

He now had chang'd his faith, and for the gold 

Of France, his mercenary valour ſold. * 
There march thoſe warlike Flemmings, that attend 
Their Earle of Flanders, Lewis, a conſtant friend 
To France : but no ſtrong number could he get, 
Nor ore his ſubjects was his power ſo great. 
They honour'd Edward's worth, and to his fide 
Had beene, without their Earles conſent, ally d. 
There Charles of Blois leads on his martiall traing 
In glittering armour : Bourbon, and Lorraine. 

To whom, whileſt all the army march'd away, 
Brings Savoy's Duke a thouſand men of armes, 
Whom from the lofty Alps the loud alarmes 

Of this great warre had drawne with diſmall fate, 
Too ſoone (alas) arriy'd, though ſeeming late. 

How many men does Fortune bring from farre 
Their parts to ſuffer 1n this tragicke warre ? 

How many Lands their ſeverall ſhares of woe 

Muſt contribute to Philip's overthrow ? 

Perchance cauſe Edward will his force adyancg 
No farther then the continent of France 


he 
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She fear'd his fame would be no farther knowne, 

But circumſcribed where the deed was done: 

Nor therefore ſuffers France to bleed alone. 

The ſad Bohemian wives that live upon 

Great Albis bankes, and drinke faire Molae's 

Muſt make this battell their lamented theame. 

Thoſe that beyond the clouded Alpes doe dwell, 

And Netherlanders ſhall be forc'd to tell 

Great Edward's honor, while their owne deere woundg 

They count, received on Creſcye's fatall grounds, 
While thus the French march on in rich array, 

In Creſcy parke encamped Edward lay : 

His firme Battalia on well choſen ground 

Was clos'd behinde, and barricado'd round 

With ſtrongeſt fences made by plaſhing trees, 

And placing there the weightyſt carriages, 

Thither were all the Leaders horſes brought 

To cut off hope of flight, and leave no thought 

In Engliſh breaſts but Death or Victory. 

Their reſolutions, that before were high, 

By this ſtrict meanes were more aſcertain'd there, 

Their minds were cheerfull, freſh their bodies werey 

And fit t' encounter their approaching foes, 

In three Battalias does the King diſpoſe 

His ſtrength, which all in ready order fland 

And to each other's reſcue neere at hand. 

The firſt in ranke, that early blooming flower 

Of fame, Prince Edward leads, a Warriour, 20 

Before a man; no downe had cloath'd his chinne, | 

Nor ſeventeen ſprings had this young ſouldier ſeene. 

Within his battel famous Leaders are, 

Brave Warwicke, Stafford, Harcourt, Delaware, 

There Beauchampe, Pourchier, Clifford, Chandois weild 

Their active armes, whom many an honourd field 

Had fam'd be fore: the ſecond ſquadron by 


Northampton Earle was led: there Willoughby, 
; There 
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There Arundell, Lord Roſſe, and Baſſet ſtand, p 
Men that could well obey, and well command. 
Within the third King Edward meanes to fight ; 
The great French Army now approach'd their ſight, 
Darke grew the troubled ayre, as if it ſtrove _. 
Within the ſouldiers furious breaſts to move 
A fad preſage of what would then enſue, 
Nor longer could the golden Phoebus ſhew 
His cheerefull face: the lightning's flaſhy light 
And loudeſt claps of thunder gan affright 
The darkned welkin ; which in teares apace 
Diffoly'd, to fall upon the tragicke place, 
An other darkneſſe more protentous roſe 
Ore both the amazed camps, whole ſholes of Crowes 
And croaking Ravens, that obſcure the ſkye 
From all the neighbouring fields to Creſcy flye, 
(As thicke as Cranes in winter, that forſake, 
To drinke warme Nile, the frozen Strymon's lake) 
And muſter there themſelves, in hopes to prey 
Upon the flaughter of ſo great a day. 
From theſe oſtents are deepe impreſſions wrought ; 
The ſovldiers fancies, as each breaſt is fraught 
With paſſions various, variouſly ſurmiſe; 
Preſaging murmurs through all parts ariſe. | 
In ſome the thirſt of fight encreaſt, in ſome 
Appeard the paleneſſe of a death to come. : } 
Yet none ſo much on their own danger thought 
As they divin'd, after this field was fought, _ | 
About their Kings and Nations changed fate: 
Nor bad they time to feare their private ſtate. | 
Twixt both the Marſhalls one on either ſide, 
Through every battell did gread Edward ride. | 
Whoſe royall preſence with freſh vigour fill'd, 
The ſouldiers cheereful boſomes, and exiPd | 
Even from the coldeſt hearts all thoughts of feare, | 
4 


No long pesiwalive Oratory there 
Did 
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Did that ſhort time afford, or Edward need ; 
Few exhortations ſery'd, that did proceed 
From ſuch a Prince, He briefely bids them crowne 
That day, their Nations honour and their owne ; 
And ſets before the common ſouldiers eyes 
How great, how glorious was their valour's prize, 
How many Princes wealthy ſpoyles would be 
The recompence of that dayes victory. 

But when approaching Philip had beheld 
His Engliſh foes embattell'd in the field, 
And that the warre admitted no delay, 
He vainly joy'd to ſee the wiſh'd-for day, 
That might redeeme the honour France had loſt, 
And ſtrait drew on his rich and numerous hoaſt, 
In which ſo many ſeverall Nations fought | 
By their owne Soveraignes there in perſon brought. 
And now thoſe forraigne Princes every where 
With fitting language briefly 'gan to cheere 
Their armed ſubjects: . that in this daye's fight 
As well their Countries honour, as the right, 
Of Philip lay; that all great France would fame 
And thanke their conquering hands; how great a ſhame 
It were for them to ſhrinke in ſuch a warre, 
To which for honour they had come fo farre, 
And left their deareſt pledges, whom if they 
Againe would fee, it in their valours lay.” 
But moſt does Philip his French troops excite, 
As moſt of all engaged in the tight | 
„ By nature's lawes, and all the love they beare 
To their deare native ſoyle, whoſe freedome there 
Or ſhamefull conqueſt into queſtion came; 
That 'twas a ſtaine already to the name 
Of France, a petty king that claime durſt make, 
Or their great kingdome's conqueſt undertake. 
Which they muſt wipe off by their valours now, 
And for his pride chaſtiie th' ambitious foe 
That eaſie *twas to doe, ſince Edward's power 
So few in number, not one haud *gainſt foure 
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Of fighting men, was able there to ſhow : 1 
And to revenge their fellow ſouldiers now, a 
Who neere to Sluce, on Neptune's watery maine A 
Had beene before by Engliſh Edward flaine.” Fe 
With ſuch like ſpeeches all their hearts are fir'd, 5 
And now a ſignall every where deſir d. 

Which given, on both ſides a loud ſhout aroſe, 

And Death began to deale his fatall blowes. 

Farre off at firſt his winged meſſage flyes, 

While the ſtrong-armed Engliſh Areher plyes 

His bloody taſke ; while Genoan crofſe-bowes backe 
Returne their fury, and the ayre growes blacke 

With ſhafts, as erſt with winged fowle it did. 

The Engliſh Vangard which Prince Edward led, 
Rank'd in the figure of an herſe came on. 

Gainſt which the furious Charles of Alanſon 

King Philip's brother, with Bohemia's King, 

The — of all the Chevalry did bring. 

But ere the horſe came on in full carriere, 
The Genoan crofſe-bowes, that ſtood formoſt, were 

To powre their ſtormes of furie on the foe. 

But there began the fatall overthrow 

Of that huge army : for the late great fall 

Of raine (although it did no hurt at all 
To th' Engliſh bow-ſtrings) ſpoyld the Genoans « quite, 
And made their croſſe-bowes uſeleſſe in the fight. 

Who weary'd with their morning's march fo farre, - 

And griev'd with diſreſpect, had tane no care 

How to preſerve their ſtrings which ſeeing, ** On, 

« On, Chevaliers,” cryes hot Count Alanſon, 

« And o'er yon lazy Genoans bellies make 

& Your way to victory; let ſouldiers take 

«© The van from uſeleſſe breaſts,” With that they ride 
Upon them furiouſly : by their owne fide 

The wretched Genoans are trod downe and flaine, 

But nothing by that act the horſemen gaine : 

For o'er their bodies ſome are tumbled downe, 

The reſt that ſtand, in that confuſion 
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Are gall'd with arrowes, that unceſſant flye 
From th' Engliſh freſh and gallant archery, 
Which did almoſt the whole battalia rout. 
The whiles the dying Genoans round about 
Might ſee, before their lateſt gaſpe of breath, 
Their owne revenge wrought in the horſemen's deaths 
And for the wrong, which their owne ſide did doe, 
Are quickly righted by the valiant foe, 

But loth farre off endure the archer's force 
Count Alanſon with his approaching horſe 
Within Prince Edward's battell ſtrives to bring 
The fight : and thither the old Bohemian King 
With his brave troope does even ranked ride, 
Whoſe reins are all faſt to each other ty'd, 
As if they meant to mow the enemy 
By ſquadrons downe. So chained bullets flye 
And ſweepe a field, as thoſe Bohemian horſe 
Cloſe-link'd together came. And now their force 
Within the archers formoſt ranke had got, - 
There the encounter growes more cloſely hot; 
There battell-axes, ſwords, and lances ſtand ; 
There foot to foot, and furious hand to hand 
The men at armes maintaine a conſtant warre. 
And now Prince Edward's battell too too farre 
Began to be oppreſt ; to ſuceour whom 
The ſecond battell of the Engliſh come, , 
Inwhich with other Lords Northampton ſtood ; 
And all too little in this ſcene of blood 
That ſuccour ſeems to be. Up to the hill 
On which King Edward with his battell till 
Untouch'd, kept ſtand, the Lords have ſent to crave 
Ayd for the Prince in this ſad ſtorme; but have 
This anſwer (paſt their expectation) made: 
While hee's alive ſend not to me for ayd; 
* Tis he muſt weare this honour, nor will [ 
Be Edward's rivall in the victory; 


% Or 
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& Or feare ſo much his danger, to ſtep in 

* And ſeize thoſe bayes, which he alone will winne.“ 
From this heroicke anſwer of a King, 

In every boſom did freſh vigour ſpring. 

That anſwer might have wrought deſpairing feare ; 
But that young Edward and the nobles there 

The worth and wiſdome of the King did know, 
And he their ſpirits whom he ſent it to. 

Now does the day grow blacker than before 
The ſwords that glifterd late, in purple gore 
Now all diſtain'd, their former brightneſs loſe : 
Whileſt high the tragicke heape of ſlaughter roſe, 
Swords meeting ſwords, and breaking lances ſound, 
Clattering of armed breaſts that fall to ground, 
And dying ſouldiers groans are only heard, 
Horror in, all her ſaddeſt ſhapes appeatd, 

But long the fury of a ſtorme fo ſtrong 

Could not endure, nor Fortune waver long 

In ſuch a tryall ; but at laſt muſt ſhow 

Which way her favours were decreed to goe. 

The Engliſh ſwords with Nlaughter reeking all 

At laſt had carved in the Frenchmens fall 

'Their way to viſtory ; who now apace 

Are beaten downe, and ſtrewe the purple place; 
Where like their owne pale fading lillies, lye 

The flower of all the French Nobility. 

There Alanſon, ſtriving to cure in vaine 

The wound of France, is beaten downe and flaine, 
There dyes Majorca's King, who from his home 
So ſarre had fail'd to find a forraigne tombe, 

And dearly that Alliance, (which he thought 

So fafe to him) in this fierce battell bought. 
Lewis Earle of Flanders, that to Philip's ſtate 
Had been ſo conſtant a confederate, 

Whom no conditions to King Edward's ſide, ' 
Could ever draw, on Edwards weapons dy'd, 
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Sealing in blood his truth to France, to lye 
A wailed part of her calamity. 
There Savoy's Duke the noble Amy lay 
Weltring in gore, arriv'd but yeſterday 
At Philip's hapleſſe campe, as ſhort an ayd 
As Rheſus prov'd to falling Troye, betray'd 
The firſt ſad night, and by Tydides hand 
Slaine, ere his ſteeds had graz'd on Trojan land, 
Or drunke at all of Xanthus filver ſtreame. 
But moſt the warrelike Monarch of Boheme 
Old Lewis was fam'd, who on that honour'd ground 
Chain'd to the foremoſt of his troops was found, 
And charging at the head of all was ſlaine. 
His cold dead hand did yet that ſword retaine 
Which living erſt it did fo bravely wield. | 
His hopefull ſonne young Charles had left the field 
When he perceiv'd that Fortune quite was gone 
To Edward's fide, his Father's blood alone 
Was too too great a ſacrifice to be 
Beſtow'd on France : whoſe dying valiancy 
Made all men more deſire his ſonne to live, | 
And that the branch of ſuch a tree might thrive, 
There was the noble Bourbon, there Lorraine, 
Aumall, Nevers, and valiant Harcourt ſlaine. 

In vaine had Philip now (whoſe princely ſoule 
In all thoſe deaths did bleed) flrive to controll 
By higheſt valour, what the Fates would doe. 
Wounds not in mind alone, but body too 
(Unhorſed twice) did th? active King receive. 
As much aſham'd no blood at all to leave 
In ſuch a field, although enforc'd to part 
Himſelf from thence ; at laſt his ſtruggling heart 
Is to neceſſity content to yeeld; 
And flyes with ſpeed from that unhappy field, 
With whom the Frenchmen all the fight forſake, 
And o're the countrey flight diſorder'd take. 


| Vor. I, D 
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By this had Night her ſable mantle ſpred 
Upon the earth, by whoſe protection fled 
The vanquiſh'd French with more ſecurity. 
A moſt compleat and glorious victory 
The Engliſh had obtain'd ; yet would not now 
Dis-ranke themſelves to chaſe the flying foe. 
But in that field, which they alone poſſeſt, 
Reſolve to give their weary'd bodies reſt, 
Till morning's light diſplay thoſe wealthy ſpoyles, 
That muſt reward the conquering ſouldiers toyles. 
Now great King Edward from the Windmill Hil 
Came downe, where his untouch'd Battalia till 
Had ſtood, till all the fight below was done, 
And in his armes embrac'd his armed ſonne, 
Who'now with blood and ſweat was all diſtain'd ; 
Then gratulates his early honour gain'd 
In ſuch a field of danger, joy*d to fee 
His blooming yeares thus fluſhed in victory. 
Well did that day preſage the future glory 
And martiall fame of this great Prince, whoſe ſtory 
With admiration after- times ſhall heare 
Like miracles his conqueſts ſhall appeare 
In France atchiev'd ; nor ſhall that kingdome bound 
His ſword's great dons; ; whoſe fame ſhall farther ſound, 
And royall trophees of Blacke Edward's praiſe N 
the Pyrenæan mountaines raiſe. 
The Reigne of Edw. 3. 
Ed. 1635 — Book z. 
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Taz SHEPHERD'S LIFE 


T HRICE, oh thrice happie Shepherd's life and ſtate, 
When Courts are happineſſe unhappie pawns ! 
His cottage low, and ſafely humble gate 
Shuts out proud Fortune, with her ſcorns and . 2 
No feared treaſon breaks his quiet ſleep: 
Singing all day, his flocks he learns to vie 
Himſelf as innoeent as ate his fimple ſheep. 


No Serian worms he knows, that with their threed 

Draw out their ſilken lives; nor ſilken pride: 

His lambes warm fleece well fits his little need, 

Not in that proud Sidonian tincture did: 
No emptie hopes, no courtly fears him fright ; 
No begging wants his middle fortune bite: 

But-ſweet content exiles both miſerie and ſpite, 


Inſtead of muſick and baſe flattering tongues, 
Which wait to firſt ſalute my Lord's upriſe; 
The cheerfull lark wakes him with early ſongs, 
Arid birds ſweet whiſtling notes unlock his eyes: 
In countrey playes is all the ſtrife he uſes, 
Or ſing. or dance unto the rurall Muſes ; | 
And but i in muſicks ſports, all — refuſes, 
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His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full of thouſand ſweets and rich content: "Y 
The ſmooth-leay'd beeches in the field receive him 
With cooleſt ſhades, till noon; tides rage is ſpent ; 
His life is neither toſt in boiſtrous ſeas 
Of troublous world, nor loſt in flothfull eaſe: 
Pleas'd and full bleſt ke lives, when he his God can pleaſe, 


His bed of wool yeelds ſafe and quiet ſleeps, 
While by his ſide his faithfull ſpouſe hath place : - 
His little ſonne into his boſome creeps, 
The lively picture of his father's face : 
Never his humble houſe or ſtate torment him; 
Leſſe he could like, if leſſe his God had ſent him. 
oy when he dies green turfs with graſſie tombe content him, 


12 Cant. Purple Iſland, 
St, 2—6, 
by Pn. FLETCHER, Ed. 1633. 
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MorTiMes, Earl of Marcn, the Murderer of 
EpwaRD the IId. and the favourite of his Queen 
ISABELLA, is ſurpriſed in the Caſtle of Not- 
tingham, and taken priſoner by King Ep 
WARD the IIId. 


W ITHOUT the Cale, in the earth is found 
A cave, reſembling ſleepy Morpheus cell, 
In ſtrange meanders winding under ground, 
Where darkneſs ſeeks continually to dwell, 
Which with ſuch fear and horror doth abound, 
As though it were an entrance into hell ; 
By architects to ſerve the Caſtle made, 
When as the Danes this Iſland did invade. 


Now on along the crankling path doth keep, 

Then by a rock turns up an other way, | 
Riſing towards day, then falling tow'rds the deep, 
On a ſmooth level then itſelf doth lay, 

Directly then, then obliquely doth creep, 

Nor in the courſe keeps any certain ſtay ; 


Till in the Caſtle, in an odd by-place, 
It caſts the foul maſk from its duſky face. 
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Buy which the King, with a ſelected crew 

Of ſuch as he with his intent acquainted, 

Which he affected to the action knew, 

And in revenge of Edward had not fainted, 

That to their utmoſt would the caufe purſue, 

And with thoſe treaſons that had not been tainted, 
Adventured the labyrinth t' aſſay, 
To rouze the beaſt which kept them all at bay, 


Long after Phœbus took his labr'ing team, 

To his pale fiſter and reſign'd his place, 

To waſh his cauples in the ocean ſtream, 

And cool the fervor of his glowing face ; 

And Phcebe, ſcanted of her brother's beam, 

Into the Weſt went after him apace, 
Leaving black darkneſs to poſſeſs the ſky, 
To fit the time of that black tragedy. 


What time by torch light they attempt the cave, | 
Which at their entrance ſeemed in a fright, 
With the reflection that their armour gave, 
As it till then had ne'er ſeen any. light; 
Which, ſtriving there preheminence to have, 
Darkneſs therewith ſo daringly doth fight, 
That each confounding other, both appear, 
As darkneſs light, and light but darkneſs were, 


The craggy cliffs, which croſs them as they go, 
Made as their paſſage they would have deny'd, 
And threat'ned them their journey to foreſlow, 
As angry with the path that was their guide, 
And ſadly ſeem'd their diſcontent to ſhow 

To the vile hand that did them firſt divide; 
Whoſe cumbr'ous falls and riſings ſeem'd to ſay, . 
So ill an action could not brovk the day. | 


* 
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And by the lights, as they along were led, 

Their ſhadows then them following at their back, 
Where, like to mourners carrying forth their dead, 
And as the deed, ſo were they, ugly black, 

Or like to fiends that them had followed, 

Pricking them on to bloodſhed and to wrack ; 
Whilſt the light look'd as it had been amaz'd, 
At their deformed ſhapes, whereon it — 


The clatt' ring arms their maſters ſeem'd to chide, 
As they would reaſon wherefore they ſhould wound, 
And ſtruck the cave in paſſing on each ſide, 
As they were warring with the hollow ground, 
That it an act ſo pitileſs ſhould hide; 
Whoſe ſtony roof lock'd in their angry ſound, 
And hanging in the creeks, drew back again, 
As willing them from murder to refrain, 


The night wax d old (not dreaming of theſe things) 
And to her chamber is the Queen withdrawn, 
To whom a choice Muſician plays and ſings, 
While ſhe ſat under an eſtate of lawn, 
In night-attire more god-like glittering, - 
That any eye had ſeen the cheerful dawn, 
Leaning upon her moſt-lov'd Mortimer, 


Whoſe voice, more than the muſick, pleas'd her ear. 


Where her fair breaſts at liberty were let, 
Whoſe violet veins in branched riverets flow, 
And Venus's ſwans and milky doves were ſet 
Upon whoſe ſwelling mounts of driven ſnow ; 
Whereon whilſt Love to ſport himſelf doth get, 
He loſt his way, nor back again could go; 

But with thoſe banks of beauty ſet about, 

He wander'd {til}, yet never could get out. 
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Her looſe hair look'd like gold (a word, too baſe ! 
Nay, more than fin, but ſo to name her hair) 
Declining, as to kiſs her fairer face, 
No word is fair enough for thing ſo fair, 
Nor ever was there epithet conld grace, 
That, by much praiſing which we muſt impair ; 
And where the pen fails, pencils cannot ſhew it, 
Only the foul may be ſuppos'd to know it. 


She laid her fingers on his manly cheek, 
The Gods pure ſcepters and the darts of Love, 
'That with their touch might make a tigre meek, 
Or might great Atlas from his ſeat remove ; 
So white, ſo ſoft, ſo delicate, fo ſleek, 
As ſhe had worn a lilly for a glo ve; 
As might beget life where was never none, 
Ard put a ſpirit into the hardeſt ſtone. 


The fire of precious wood; the light perfume, 
Which left a ſweetneſs on each thing it ſhone, 
As ev'ry thing did to itſelf aſſume 
The ſcent from them, and make the ſame their own; 
So that the painted flowers within the room 
Were ſweet, as if they naturally had grown ; 
The light gave colours, which upon them fell, 
And to the colours the perfume gave ſmell, 


When on thoſe ſundry pictures they deviſe, 
And from one piece they to another run, 
Commend that face, that arm, that hand, thoſe eyes, 
Shew how that bird, how well that flow'r was done ; 
How this part ſhadow'd, and how that did riſe, 
This top was clouded, how that trail was ſpun, 
The landſchape, mixture, and delineatings, 
And in that art a thouſand curious things: 
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Looking upon proud Phaeton wrapt in fire, 
The gentle Queen did much bewail his fall; 
But Mortimer commended his deſire, 

To loſe one poor life, or to govern all : : 

% What though (quoth he) he madly did aſpire. 
And his great mind made him proud Fortune's thrall ; 
Vet in deſpight, when ſhe her worſt had done, 

He periſh'd in the chariot of the ſun.” 


% Phoebus (ſhe ſaid) was over-forc'd by art, 

1 Nor could ſhe find how that embrace could be: 

But Mortimer then took the painters part: 

„% Why thus bright Empreſs, thus and thus, (quoth he 8) 

© That hand doth hold his back, and this his heart; 

6 Thus their arms twine, and thus their lips, you ſee: 
„Now are you Phoebus, Hyacinthus I; 
It were a life thus every hour to die.“ 


When by that time, into the Caſtle-hall 

Was rudely enter'd that well armed rout, 

And they within ſuſpecting nought at all 

Had then no guard to watch for them without: 

See how miſchances ſuddenly do fall, 

And ſteal upon us, being farth'ſt from doubt ! 
Our life's uncertain, and our death is ſure, 
And tow'rds moſt peril man is moſt ſecure. 


Whilſt youthful Nevil and brave Turrington, 

To the bright Queen that ever waited near, 

Two with great March much credit that had won, 

That in the lobby with the ladies were, 

Staying delight, whilſt time away did run 

With ſuch diſcourſe as women love to hear; 
Charg'd on the ſudden by the armed train, 
Were at their entrance miſerably ſlain, 
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When, as from ſnow-crown'd Skidow's lofty cliffs, 
Some fleet-wing'd haggard, tow'rds her preying hour, 
Amongſt the teal and moor-bred mallard drives, 
And th' air of all her feather'd'flock doth ſcow'r, 
Whilſt to regain her former height ſhe ſtrives, 
(The fearful fowl all proftrate to her power :) 
Such a ſharp ſhriek did ring throughout the vault, . 
Made by the women at the heres aſſault. 


Unarm'd was March (ſhe only in his arms) | 

Too ſoft a ſhield to bear their boiſt'rous blows 

Who leaft of all ſuſpeCted ſuch alarms, 

And to be ſo encounter'd by his foes. 

When he was moſt improvident of harms, 

O, had he had but weapons to his woes! 
Either his valour had his life redeem'd,- 
Or in her fight dy'd happily eſteem'd. 


But there about him looking for the King, 
Whom he ſuppos'd his judgment could not miſs ; 
Which when he found, by his imagining, 
Of thoſe moſt perfect lineaments of his: 
Quoth he, © The man that to thy crown did bring 
Thee, at thy hands might leaſt have look'd for this; 
And in this place, the leaſt of all the reſt 
& Where only ſacred Solitude is bleſt. 


* Her preſence frees th' offender of this ill, 
% Whoſe god-like greatneſs makes the place divine; 
„ And canſt thou, King, thus countermand her will, 
% Who gave to thee the power that now is thine, 

% And in her arms in ſafety kept thee ſlill, 

« As in a moſt inviolated ſhrine ? 

6 Yet dar'ſt thou irreligiouſly deſpiſe, 
« And thus profane theſe ſacred liberties 2” 
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But e' vn as when old Ilion was ſurpriz'd, 
The Grecian's iſſuing from the wooden horſe, 
Their pride and fury roughly exercis'd, 
Op'ning the wide gates, letting in their force, 
Putting in act what was before devis'd, 
Without all human pity or remorſe ; 
Ev'n ſo they did, with whoſe confuſed found 
Words were not heard and poor complaints were drown'd, - 


Diſſolv'd to tears, ſhe follow*d-him : (O tears, 
Elixir- like, turn all to tears you touch ;) 
To weep with her, the hard wall ſcarce forbears, 
The wofull words ſhe uttered were ſuch, 
Able to wound th' impenetrableſt ears, 
Her plaints ſo piercing, and her grief ſo much: 
And to the king, when ſhe at laſt had come, 
Thus to him ſpake, though he to her were dumb. 


10 Dear Son, quoth ſhe, let not his blood be ſpilt, 

So often ventur d to redeem thy-crown ; 

« In all his life can there be found that guilt ? 

* Think of his love, on which thou once ſhould'ſ frown : 

„ Twas he thy ſeat that ſo ſubſtantial built, 

„Long with his ſhoulder ſav d from ſhaking down; 
© Twas he the means that firſt for thee did find, 
« To paſs for France, to exerciſe thy mind. 


* Ey'n for the love thou bear'ſt to that deer blood, 

* From which (my Son) thou didſt receive thy life, 

« Play not the niggard in ſo ſmall a good, 

„With her to whom thy bounties ſhould be rife, 

i Begg'd on thoſe knees at which thou oft haſt ſtood; 

O, let my up-held hands appeaſe this ſtrife ! 
Let not the breath, from this fad boſom ſent, 
% Without thy pity be but vainly ſpent,” 
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When in the tumult, with the ſudden fright, 
Whilſt ev'ry one for ſatety ſ5ught about, 
And none regarded to maintain the light, 
Which being over-waſted, was gone out, 
It being then the mid-time of the night, 
Fre they could quit the Caſlle of the rout ; 
The Queen alone (at leaſt, if any near, 
They were her women, almoſt dead with fear :) 


When horror, darkneſs, and her inward woe, 
Fegan to work on her afflicted mind, 
Upon her weakneſs tyrannizing ſo, 
As they would do their utmoſt in their kind; 
And as then thoſe, ſhe need no other foe, 
Such pow'r her fortune had to them aſſign'd. 
To rack her conſcience (by their torture due) 
Itſelf t' accuſe of whatſoeꝰ er it knew. 


O God! (thought ſhe) is yet an hour ſcarce paſt, 
Since that my greatneſs, my command more high, 
And eminency wherein I was plac'd 
Wan me reſpect in ev'ry humble eye ? 
How am 1 now abuſed! how diſgrac'd ! 
Did ever Queen in my dejection lie? 
Theſe things ſhe ponder'd, as deſpair ſtill brought 
Their ſundry forms into her troubled thought. 


To London thus they March a priſoner led, 

Which there had oft been courted by the Queen, 

From whom his friends and his late followers fled, 

Of many a gallant follow'd that had been, | 

Of which, there was not one durſt ſhew his head, 

Much leſs t' abet his ſide, that durſt be ſeen; 

Which at his fall made them to wonder more, 

Who ſaw the pomp wherein he liv'd before. 


O Mi- 
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O Miſery! where once thou art poſſeſt, 
See but how quickly thou canſt alter kind, 
And, like a Circe, metamorphoſeſt 
The man that hath not a moſt God-like mind: 
The fainting ſpirit, O how thou canſt infeſt ! 
Whole yielding frailty eas'ly thou canſt find, 
And by thy vicious preſence, with a breath 
Give him up fetter'd, baſely feard, to death. 
Barons Wars 
B. 6. St. XLVII. to LXXVIL 
by M. Daavrtox. Subſ. Edit. 


The Same, by an other Hand. 


ND now ſo farre had their diſcourſes gone, 
That day was vaniſh'd,and the hower drew on, 

Which for the King's deſigne was ſet; from whom 
A truſted Squire to Montague was come. 
Arm'd, as he was, the youthfull Lord aroſe, 
And forth with courage flew : the like did thoſe 
That were alike engaged; a gallant band 
About the perſon of their Prince they ſtand. 
Mongſt whom brave Edward in rich armour dight 
His early manhood ſhowes : with ſuch a bright 
Heroicke viſage dooes the blew-ey*d maide 
Appear, in all her warlike tire arrey'd. 
For yet no golden downe had cloath'd his chin, 
Nor twice nine painted ſummers had he ſeene, 
And yet thoſe young, thoſe maid-like frownes, as there 
They ſhow'd, the Genius of great France might feare ; 
Much more in them the ſure and preſent fall 


Of guilty Mortimer was read by all. 
Farre 


„ 
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Farre from that Caſtle on the ſide of Trent | 

A cave's darke mouth was found, of deepe deſcent z 

Upon the brinke of which there grew around 

So cloſe a thicket, as quite hid the ground 

From ſight ; the Cave could be deſcry'd by none, 

And had remain'd for many yeeres unknowne 

Whoſe hollow wombe did farre from thence extend, 

And under ground an uncouth paſſage lend 

Into the Caſtle, This darke vault was made 

To ſerve the fort, when Danes did firſt invade 

This fertile Iſland; now not thought upon, 

For the remembrance, as the uſe was gone 

Of ſuch a place, untill of late it chanc'd 

Sir Robert Holland to that charge advanc'd, 

Surveying all his Caſtles nookes, had try'd 

That horrid way, and cloſely certify'd 

The King the truth of all: with tore of light 

The noble troope arrived there by night; 

There voy'd of feare into the darke deſcent 

With his brave traine Heroicke Edward went, 

And through the ragged entrailes of the Cave 

And balefull paths did fierce Rhamuuſia wave 

Her flaming brand, to guide their paſſage right 

And vanquilh all the terrours of the night, 

Her champions paſſe with freſh and ſpritely cheare, 

Thoſe mouldy vaults, and ayre unſtirred, where, 

So many yeeres no humane foct had trode, 

Nor living thing but toades and batts abode. 

Yet full of hazard did th' attempt appeare, 

So great a traine had pompous Mortimer, 
But they ſecure of any danger nigh 

Within the Caſtile ſome in jollity 

Conſum'd that hower of night, and ſome in "FA | 

(For the Earle himſelfe the Caſtles keyes did keepe.) 

In ſuch a fearleſſe but a fatall plight * 

The wodden horſe ſurpriz'd old Troy by night. 


— 


* 
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Into her chamber the faire Queene was gone, 

Where with her minion Mortimer alone 

She ſate ; but not his deareſt company, 

Nor Love's ſweet thoughts, which wont to give ſo Ligh 
A relliſh to them, now could bring delight: 

They both were ſad on that portentuous night; 

(The Fates it ſeem'd into their ſoules had ſent 

A ſecret notice of their dire entent) 

Which ſhe could not conceale ; nor Mortimer, 
Although he often ſtrove, by courting her, 

To hide the inward ſadneſſe of his breaſt. 

Carnarvan Edward's manes had poſſeſt 

The roome: and many ſtrange oſtents declar'd 

Th' approaching ruine : in the Caſtle yard 

The dogges were heard unuſually to howle: 

About their windowes the ill-boding Owle, 
Night-jars, and ſhreiches with wide-fſtretched throats 
From Yews and Holleys ſent their balefu | notes. 

And (which encreaſt their ſad and ominous feares) 
The beautious Queene relates, while ſtanding teares 
Began to dazzle her bright ſtarry eyes, 

That ghaſtly dreame, that diſt laſt night ſurpriſe 

Her trigated fancy; Mortimer,“ quoth ſhe, 

„% Methought the ſkye was wondrous cleare, when we 
Together walk'd in yonder court alone ; 

The gentle aire ſeem'd undifturb'd ; anone 

Roſe ſudden ſtormes, a dark and pitchie cloude 
Obſcur'd heaven's face, and thunder roar'd aloud ; 
The trembling earth about us moved round, 

At laſt it open'd, and from under-ground ” 
Roſe Edward's pale and diſmal! ghoſt, his hand 
Arm'd with a flaming ſword, a threatning band 

Of Furies, did upon the ghoſt attend : 

Hee cry'd ©* Revenge!“ With that they all gan bend 
Their force *gainſt us, and thee methought they ſlew; 
At which I frighted wak'd, ' and hardly knew 
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(So great the terrour was) whether we were 
Alive or not.“ Ambitious Mortimer, 
Scorning to ſhow from any dreame a feare, 
Strove to divert ſo bad a theame, and cheare 
The Queene with amorous diſcourſe againe. 
While thus he flatters his owne fate in vaine, | 4 
A boiſtrous noiſe about the doores they heare ; 
The maids without, that waited, ſhreik'd for feare, 
Claſhing of ſteele, and grones of dying men, 
Approach'd their eares: for in the Lobby then 
Stout Turrington and Nevil both were flaine, 
That durſt by force reſiſt the armed traine ; 
And in the chamber, ere the Queene and he 

Had time to doubt what this ſtrange ſtorme ſhould be, 
Sent from the King, the armed troopes appeare, 
By whoſe command they ſeize on Mortimer ; 
And in an inſtant hurry him away: a 
(For at the chamber doore did Edward ſtay) 
The wofull Queene at firſt amazed ſtands ; 
But quickly recollected wrings her hands, 
Strikes her faire breaſt, and atter them ſhe hyes 
To the next Lobby, weepes, and kneeling cryes, 
Deere Son (for well ſhe knew her ſon was "_ 
Oh pitty, pitty gentle Mortimer, 
Let no accuſers raiſe thine anger ſo; 
Nor wicked counſell make thee prove a foe” 
To him that well deſerves : oh pulle not downe. 
So true, ſo ſtrong a pillar of thy crowne.” 
But when ſhe ſees him gone, and no reply 
Vouchſaf*d to her (for Edward's modeſty, 
Becauſe his Juſtice her fond ſuite denyde, 
For feare his tongue ſhould be enforc'd to chide . 
A mother's crime or folly, words forbeares) 
A griefe too great to be expreſt by teares 
Confounds her ſenſe, as in an extaſie 
She falls to ground, and helpleſſe ſeems to lye, 
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Untill the maids and ladies of her traine 
Had to her chamber borne her back againe, 
| Reigne of Edw. III. 
B, 1. Edit. 1635. 


The Alarm of Satan, with the Inſtigation of 
| Hero. 


RELO W the bottom of the great Abyſſe, 

There where one center reconciles all things, 
The world's profound heart pants; there placed is 
Miſchief's old Maſter, cloſe about him clings 
A curl'd knot of embracing ſnakes, that kiſs 
His correſpondent cheeks: theſe loathſome ſtrings 

Hold the perverſe Prince in eternal ties 
Faſt bound, fince firſt he forfeited the ſkies, 


The Judge of Torments, and the King of Tears: 

He fills a burniſht throne of quenchleſs fire: 

And for his old fair robes of light, he wears 

A gloomy mantle of dark flames, the tire 

That crowns his hated head on high appears ; 

Where ſeav'n tall horns (his Empire's pride) aſpire, 
And to make up Hell's Majeſty, each horn 
Seav'n creſted Hydra's horribly adorn. 


His eyes the ſullen Dens of Death and Night, 

Startle the dull air with a diſmal red: 

Such his fell glances as the fatal light 

Of ſtaring Comets, that look Kingdoms dead : 

From his black noſtrils, and blew lips, in ſpight + 

Of Hell's own ſtinky a worſer ſtench is ſpread. 
His breath Hell's lightning is: and each deep groan 
Diſdains to think that Heav'n thunders alone. 
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His flaming eyes dire exhalation, 
Unto a dreadful pile gives fiery breath; 
Whoſe unconſum'd conſumption preys upon 
The never-dying life, of a long death. 
In this ſad Houle of flow deſtruction, 
(His ſhop of flames) he fries himſelf, beneath 
A maſs of woes, his teeth for torment gnaſh, - 
While his ſteel ſides ſound with his tail's ſtrong laſh. 


Three rigorous Virgins waiting ſtill behind, 
Aſſiſt the throne of th' Iron-ſceptered King: 
With whips of thorns and knotty vipers twin'd 
They rouſe him, when his rank thoughts need a ſting ; 
Their locks are beds of uncomb'd ſnakes that wind 
About their ſhady brows in wanton rings. | 

Thus reigns the wrathful King, and while he reigns, 

His ſcepter and himſelf both he diſdains. 


Diſdainful wretch ! how hath one bold ſin coſt 
Thee all the beauties of thy once bright eyes? 
How hath one black Eclipſe cancell'd and croſt 
The glories that did gild thee in thy riſe ? 
Proud morning of a perverſe day ! how loſt 
Art thou unto thyſelf, thou too ſelf-wiſe 
' Narcifſus ! fooliſh Phaeton! who for all 
Thy high-aim'd hopes, gaind'f but a flaming fall, 


From Death's ſad ſhades to the life-breathing air, 

This mortal Enemy to mankind's good, 

Lifts his malignant eyes, waſted with-care, 

To become beautiful in humane blood, 

Where Jordan melts his chryſtal, to make faic 

The fields of Paleſtine, with ſo pure a flood, 

There does he fix his eyes: and there detect 

New matter, to make good his great ſuſpect. 
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He calls to mind th' old quarrel, and what ſpark 
Set the contending Sons of Heav'n on fire: 
Oft in his deep thought he revolves the dark 
Sibills divining leaves: he does enquire 
Into th* old propheſies, trembling to mark 
How many preſent prodigies conſpire, 
To crown their paſt predictions, both he lays 
Together, in his pond'rous mind both weighs. 


Heaven's golden-winged Herald, late he ſaw 
To a poor Galilean Virgin ſent : 

How low the bright Youth bow'd, and with what awe 

Immortal flow'rs to her fair hand preſent. 

He ſaw th* old Hebrews womb, negle& the Law 

Of Age and Barrenneſfs, and her babe prevent 
His birth, by his devotion, who began 
Betimes to be a Saint, before a Man, 


He ſaw rich nectar thaws, releaſe the rigor 

Of th' icy North, from froſt-bound Atlas hands 

His adamantine fetters fall: green vigor 

Gladding the Scythian Rocks and Libian Sands. 

He ſaw a vernal ſmile, ſweetly disfigute h 

Winter's ſad face, and through the flow'ry lands 
Of fair Engaddi, honey-ſweating fountains | 
With manna, milk, and balm, new broach the mountains. 


He ſaw how in that bleſt day-bearing Night, 

The Hearen-rebuked ſhades made haſte away; 

How bright a dawn of Angels with new light 

Amaz'd the midnight World, and made a day 

Of which the morning knew not, mad with ſpight 

He markt how the poor Shepheards ran to pay 
Their ſimple tribute to the Babe, whoſe birth 
Was the great buſineſs n of Heav'n and Earth. 
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He ſaw a threefold Sun, with rich encreaſe, 

Make proud the ruby portals of the Eaſt : 

He ſaw the Temple ſacred to ſweet Peace, 

Adore her Prince's birth, flat on her breſt: 

+ He ſaw the falling Idols, all confeſs 

A coming Deity : he ſaw the neſt 
Of pois'nous and unnatural Loves, earth-nurſt ; 
Toucht with the Worlds true Antidote, to burſt. 


He ſaw Heav'n bloſſome with a new-born light, 

On which,'as on a glorious ſtranger gaz'd 

The golden eyes of Night : whoſe beam made bright 
The way to Beth*'Jem, and as boldly blaz'd, 

(Nor aſkt leave of the Sun) by day as night. 

By whom (as Heaven's illuſtrious hand maid) rais'd 


Three Kings or (what is more) three Wiſemen went 


Weſtward to find the Worlds true Orient. 


Struck with theſe great concurrences of things, 
Symptomes ſo deadly, unto Death and him: 
Fain would he have forgot what fatal ſtrings, 
Eternally bind each rebellious limb, 

He ſhook himſelf, and ſpread his ſpacious wings: 
Which like two boſom'd fails embrace the dimme 
Air, with a diſmal ſhade, but all in vain, 

Of ſturdy adamant is his ſtrong chain. 


While thus Heaven's higheſt counſails, by the low 
Footſteps of their effects, he trac'd too well, 

He toft his troubled eyes embers that glow 

Now with new rage, and wax too hot for Hell. 
With his foul claws he fenc'd his furrowed brow, 


And gave a ghaſtly fhreek, whoſe horrid yell 


Ran trembling through the hollow vaults of Night, 


The while his twiſted tail be guay'd for ſpight, 
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Yet on the other ſide fain would he ſtart 
Above his fears, and think it cannot be : 
He ſtudies Scripture, ſtrives to ſound the heart, TICS, 
And feel the pulſe of every prophecy. 
He knows (but knows not how or by what art) 
The Heav'n-expeQting Ages, hope to ſee 
A mighty Babe, whoſe pure unſpotted birth, 
From a chaſte virgin womb ſhould bleis the earth. 


But theſe vaſt Myſteries his ſenſes ſmother, 
And reaſon (for what's faith to him ?) devour, 
How ſhe that is a maid ſhould prove a mother, 
Yet keep inviolate her virgin flow't ; 
How God's eternal Son ſhould be man's hats 
Poſeth his proudeſt intellectual pow'r ; 

How a pure ſpirit ſhould incarnate be, 

And Life itſelf weare Death's frail livery. 


That the great Angel-blinding light ſhould ſhrink | 

His blaze, to ſhine in a poor Shepherds eye; 

That the unmeaſur'd God ſo low ſhould fink, 

As Priſoner in a few poor rags to lie ; 

That from his mothers breſt he milk ſhould driak, 

Who feeds with nectar Heaven's fair family; : 
That a vile manger his low bed ſhould prove, 
Who in a throne of ſtars thanders aboye ; 


That he whom the Sun ſerves ſhould faintly 


Through clouds of infant fleſh : that he the old 
Eternal Word ſhould be a child, and weep : 
That he who made the fire ſhould fear the cold : 
That Heaven's high Majeſty his Court ſhould keep 
In a clay cottage, by each blaſt control'd : 
That glories ſelf.ſhould ſerve our griefs and fears ; 
And free Eternity ſubmit to yours: : 
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And further, that the Law's eternal Giver, 

Should bleed in his own law's obedience ; 

And to the circumcilng knife deliver 

Himſelf, the forfeit of his flaves offence. 

That the unblemiſht Lamb, bleſſed for ever, 

Should take the mark of ſin, and pain of ſence: 
Theſe are the knotty riddles, whoſe dark doubt 
Intangles his loſt thoughts, paſt getting out. 


While new thoughts boyl'd in his enraged breſt, 

His gloomy boſome's darkeſt character, 

Was in his ſhady forehead ſcen expreſt. 

The forehead's ſhade in Griefs exprefſion there, 

Is what in ſign of joy among the bleſt 

The face's lightning or a ſmile is here. 
Thoſe ſtings of care that his ſtrong heart oppreſt, 
A deſperate, ** Oh me,” drew from his deep breſt. 


Oh me! (thus bellow'd he) Oh ne what great 

Portents before mine eyes their. Pow*rs advance? 

And ſerves my purer fight, only to beat 

Down my proud thought, and leave it in a trance ? 

Frown I; and can great Nature keep her ſeat ? 

And the gay ſtars lead on their golden dance ? 
Can his attempts above ſtill proſp*rous be, 
Auſpicious ſtill, in ſpight of Hell and Me? 


He has my Heav'n (what would he more?) whoſe bright 
And radiant ſcepter this bold hand ſhould bear, 
And for the never: fading fields of light, 
My fair inheritance, he confines me here, 
To this dark Houſe of Shades, Horror, and Night, 
To draw a long-liv'd death, where all my cheer 
Is the ſolemnity my ſorrow wears. 
That Maikinds torment waits upon my tears. 
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ark, duſky Man, he needs would ſingle forth, 

To make the partner of his own pure ray : 

And ſhould we Pow'rs of Heay'n, Spirits of worth 

Bow our bright heads before a King of clay ? 

It ſhall not be, ſaid I, and clomb the North, 

Where never wing of Angel yet made way. 
What though | miſt my blow? yet I ſtrook high, 
And to dare ſomething is ſome victory, * 


Is he not ſatisfied ? means he to wreſt 

Hell from me too, and ſack my Territories? 

Vile Humane Nature, means he not t' inveſt 

(O my deſpight!) with his divineſt glories ? 

And riſing with rich ſpoils upon his breſt, 

With his fair triumphs fill all future ſtories ? 
Muſt the bright arms of Heay'n rebuke theſe eyes? 
Mock me, and dazle my dark Myſteries ? 


— 


Art thou not Lucifer? he to whom the droves 
Of ſtars that guild the Morn, in charge were given? 
The nimbleſt of the lightning - winged Loyes ? 
The faireſt, and the firſt · born ſmile of Heay'n ? 
Look in what pomp the Miſtreſs Planet moves 
Rev'rently circled by the leſſer ſeaven: | 
Such and ſo rich, the flames that from thine eyes, 
Oppreſt the common people of the ſkies, 


Ah wretch! what boots thee to caſt back thy eyes, 

Where dawning hope no beam of comfort ſhows ? 

_ While the reflection of thy forepaſt joyes, 

Renders thee double to thy preſent woes; 

Rather make up to thy new miſeries, 

And meet the miſchief that upon thee grows, 
If Hell muſt mourn, Heav'n ſure ſhall ſympathize z 
What force cannot effect, fraud ſhall deviſe, 
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And yet whoſe force fear I? have I fo loſt 
Myſelf? my ſtrength too with my innocence? 
Come try who dares, Heav'n, Earth, whate'er doſt boaſt 
A borrowed being, make thy bold defence: 
Come thy Creator too, what though it coſt 
Me yet a ſecond fall? we'd try our ſtrengths : 
Heay'n ſaw us ſtruggle once, as brave a fight 
Earth now ſhall ſec, and tremble at the fight.” 


Thus ſpoke th* impatient Prince, and made a pauſe, 
His foul Hags rais'd their heads, and clapt their hands ; 
And all the Powers of Hell in full applauſe 
Flouriſh't their ſnakes, and toſt their flaming brands. 
We (ſaid the horrid Siſters) wait the laws, | 
Th' obſequious handmaids of thy high commands, 

Be it thy part, Hell's mighty Lord, to lay 

On us thy dread commands, ours to obey. 


What thy Alecto, what theſe hands can do, 
Thou mad it bold proof upon the brow of Heav'n, 
Nor ſhouldſt thou bate in pride, becauſe that now, 
To theſe thy footy Kingdoms thou art driven: 
Let Heaven's Lord chide above louder then thou 
In language of his thunder, thou art even 
With him below: here thou art Lord alone 
Boundleſs and abſolute : Hell is thine own. 


- If uſual wit and ſtrength will do no good, 

Vertues of ſtones, nor herbs : uſe ſtronger charms, 

Anger and Love, beſt hooks of humane blood: 

If all fail, we'll put on our proudeſt arms, 

And pouring on Heaven's face the Sea's huge flood, 

Quench his curl'd fires, we'll wake with our alarms 
Ruine, where-e'r ſhe ſleeps at Nature's feet ; 
And cruſh the World till his wide corners meet.” 


Reply'd 
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Reply'd the proud King, O my Crowns defence 

Stay of whoſe ſtrong hopes, you, of whoſe brave worth, 
The frighted ſtars took faint experience, 

When gainſt the thunders mouth we marched forth; 
Still you are prodigal of your Love's expence 

In our great projects, both gainſt Heav'n and Earth: 

I thank you all, but one muſt ſingle out, 

Cruelty, the alone ſhall cure my doubt.“ 


Fourth-of the curſed knot of Hags is ſhe, 
Or rather all the other three in one; 
Hell's ſhop of ſlaughter ſhe does overſee, 
And ſtill aſſiſt the execution: 
But chiefly there do's ſhe delight to be, 
Where Hell's capacious cauldron is ſet on; 
And, while the black ſouls boil in their own gore, 
To hold them down, and look that none ſeeth o're. 


Thrice howl'd the Caves of Night, and thrice the ſound, 
Thundring upon the banks of thoſe black lakes, 

Rung through the hollow vaults of Hell profound ; 

At laſt her liſtning ears the noiſe o'rtakes, 

She lifts her ſooty lamps, and looking round, 

A general hiſs from the whole tire of ſnakes 
Rebounding, through Hell's inmoſt caverns came, 
In anſwer to her formidable name. 


Mongſt all the Palaces in Hell's command, 
No one ſo mercileſs as this of hers, 
The adamantine doors for ever ſtand 
Impenetrable, both to pray'rs and tears, 
The walls inexorable ſteel, no hand 
Of Time or teeth of hungry Ruine fears. 
Their ugly ornaments are the blovdy ſtains, 
Of ragged limbs, torn ſculls, and daſht-out brains. 
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There has the purple Vengeance a proud ſeat, 

Whoſe ever-brandiſht ſword is ſheath'd in blood : 

About her Hate, Wrath, Warre, and Slaughter ſweat, 

Bathing their hot limbs in life's precious flood. 

There rude impetuous Rage do's ſtorm, and fret : 

And there, as Maſter of this murd'ring brood, 
Swinging a huge ſith, ſtands impartial Death, 
With endleſs buiſneſs, almoſt out of breath. 


For hangings and for curtains, all along 

The walls (abominable ornaments !) 

Are tools of wrath, anvils of tormeats hung; 

Fell executioners of foul intents, 

Nails, hammers, hatchets ſharp, and halters ſirong, 

Swords, ſpears, with all the fatal inſtruments 
Of Sin, and Death, twice dipt in the dire ſtains 
Of brothers mutual blood, and fathers brains, 


The tables furniſht with a curſed feaſt, 
Which Harpyes with lean Famine feed upon, 
Unfill'd for ever, here among the reſt, 
Inhumane Eriſicthon too makes one; 
Tantalus, Atreus, Progne, here are gueſts : 
Wolviſh Lycaon here a place hath won. 
The cup they drink in is Meduſa's ſcull, 
Which mixt with gall and blood they quaff brim full, 


The foul Queen's moſt abhorred Maids of honour, 
Medza, Jezebel, many a meagre Witch, 

With Circe, Scylla, ſtand to wait upon her ; 

But her beſt huſwives are the Parcz, which 

Still work for her, and have their wages from her; 


They prick a bleeding heart at every ſtitch. 


Her cruel clothes of coſtly threads they weave, 
Which ſhort-cut lives of murder'd infants leave, 
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The Houſe is hers'd about with a black wood, 

Which nods with many a heavy-headed tree: 

Fach flower's a pregnant poyſon, try'd and good: 

Each herb a plague: the winds fighs timed be 

By a black fount, which weeps into a flood. 

Through the thick ſhades obicurely might you fee 
Minotaures, Cyclopſes, with a dark drove 
Of Dragons, Hydracs, 8 3 fill the grove, | 


Here Diomed's horſes, Phereus dogs appear, | 
With the fierce Lyons of Therodamas ; - 
Buſiris has his bloody altar here, | 
Here Scylla his ſevereſt priſon has ; 
The Leſtrigonjans here their table rear ; RY 
Here ſtrong Procruſtes plants his bed of braſs ; 

Here cruel Scyron boaſts his bloody rocks, 

And hateful Schinas his ſo feared oaks. 


Whatever ſchemes of blood, fantaſtick frames 

Of death, Mezentius, or Geryon drew; 

Phalaris, Ochus, Ezelinus, names, 

Mighty in miſchief, with dread Nero too, 

Here are they all, here all the ſwords or flames, 

Aſſyrian tyrants, or Egyptian knew. 
Such was the Houſe, ſo furniſht was the hall, "" 1 
Whence the fourth Fury aniwer'd Pluto's call, 


Scarce to this Monſter could the ſhady King, 

The horrid ſumme of his intentions tell; 

But ſhe, (ſwift as the momentary wing 

Of lightning ; ; or the words he ſpoke) left Hell : 

She roſe, and with her to our woild did bring, 

Pale proof of her fell preſence, th' air tov well 
With a chang'd countenance witneſs'd the fight, 
And poor fowls intercepted in their flight. 


— 


Heay'n 
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Heav*n ſaw her riſe, and faw Hell in the fight. 

The fields fair eyes ſaw her, and ſaw no more, 

But ſhut their flowr'y lids, for ever Night 

And Winter ſtrow her way; yea, ſuch a ſore 

Is ſhe to Nature, that a general fright, - 

An univerſal palſie ſpreading ore 
The face of things, from her dire eyes had run, 
Had not her thick ſnakes hid them from the Sun. 


Now had the Nights Companion from her den, 
Where all the buſie day ſhe cloſe doth lye, 
With her ſoft wing wip't from the brows of men, 


Day's ſweat, and by a gentle tyranny, 


And ſweet oppreſſion, kindly cheating them 

Of all their cares, tam'd the rebellious eye 
Of ſorrow, with a ſoft and downy hand, 
Sealing all breaſts in a Lethzan band. 


When the Erynnis her black pinions ſpread, 

And came to Bethlem, where the cruel King 

Had now retir'd himſelf, and borrowed 

His breſt a while from Care's unquiet ſting. 

Such as at Thebes dire feaſt ſhe ſhew'd her head, 

Her ſulphur-breathed torches brandiſhing, | 
Such to the frighted Palace now ſhe comes, 
And with ſoft ſeet ſearches the filent rooms. 


By Herod now was born 


The ſcepter, which of old great David ſwaid, 


Whoſe right by David's linage ſo long worn, 

Himſelf a ſtranger to, his own had made: 

And from the head of Judah's houſe quite torn 

The crown, for which upon their necks he laid 
A ſad yoak, under which they ſigh'd in vain, 
And, locking on their loſt ſtate, figh'd again. 


* 


Up 
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Up through the ſpacious Palace paſſed ſhe, 

To where the King's proudly-repoſed head 

(If any can be ſoft to Tyranny 11 

And ſelf-tormenting Sin) had a ſoft bed. 

She thinks not fit ſuch he her face ſhould ſee, 

As it is ſeen by Hell; and ſeen with dread-; 
To change her face's ſtile ſhe doth deviſe, 
Andin a pale Ghoſt's ſhape to ſpare his eyes. 


Herſelf awhile ſhe lays afide, and makes 
Ready to perſonate a mortal part. 
Joſeph, the King's dead Brother's ſhape ſhe takes, 
What he by Nature was, is ſhe by Art. 
She comes to th' King, and with her cold hand flakes 
His ſpirits, the ſparks of life, and chills his heart, 
Life's forge ; fain'd is her voice, and falſe too be 
Her words, Slept thou, fond man ? ſlerp'ft thou?” {aid ſhe. 


« So ſleeps a pilot whoſe poor bark is preſt 
With many a mercyleſs o'er-maſtring wave; 
For whom (as dead) the wrathful winds conteſt, 
Which of them deep'ſ ſhall dig her watry grave. 
Why doſt thou let thy brave ſoul lie ſuppreſt 
In death-like flumbers ; while thy dangers crave . 
A waking eye and hand? look up and ſee 
The Fates ripe in their great Conſpiracy. 


% Know'ſt thou not how of th* Hebrew's royal ſtemme 

(That old dry ſtock) a deſpair'd branch is ſprung 

A moſt ſtrange babe! who here conceal'd by —_ 

In a neglected ſtable lies, among 

Beaſts and baſe ſtraw : already is the fiream 

Quite turn'd : th" ingrateful rebels this their young 
Maſter (with voice free as the trump of Fame) 
Their new King, and thy ſucceſſor proclaim, 
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« What buſie motions, what wild engines ſtand 
f On tiptoe in their giddy brains? th' have fire 
X Already in their boſomes; and their hand 

Already reaches at a ſword : they hire 

Poyſons to ſpeed thee; yet through all the land 

What one comes to reveal what they conſpire? 
Go now, make much of theſe, wage ſtill their wars, 
And bring home on thy breſt more thankleſs ſcars. 


« Why did I ſpend my life, and ſpill my blood, 

That thy firm hand for ever might ſuſtain 

A well-pois'd ſceptre? does it now ſeem good 

Thy brother's blood be fpilt, life ſpent in vain ; 

*Gainſt thy own ſons and brothers thou haſt ſtood 

In arms, when lefler cauſe was to complain: 
And now croſs Fates a watch about thee keep, 
Canſt thou be careleſs now, now canſt thou ſleep ? 


| « Where art thou mati ? what cowardly miſtake 
| Of thy great ſelf, hath ſtoln king Herod from thee ? 
O call thyſelf home to thyſelf, wake, wake, 
a And fence the hanging ſword Heay'n throws upon thee: 
| Redeem a worthy wrath, rouſe thee, and ſhake | 
Thyſelf into a ſhape that may become thee : 
Be Herod, and thou ſhalt not miſs from me 
Immortall ſtings to thy great thoughts and thee.” 


So ſaid, her richeſt ſnake, which to her wriſt 

For a beſeeming bracelet ſhe had ty'd | 

(A ſpecial worm it was as ever kit 

The foamy lips of Cerberus) ſhe apply'd | 

To the King's heart; the ſnake no ſooner hiſt 

But Vertue heard it, and away ſhe hy'd; | 
Dire flames diffuſe themſelves through ev'ry vein; 
This done, home to her Hell ſhe hy'd amain. g 


He 
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He wakes, and with him (ne'er to ſleep) new fears: 

His ſweat-bedewed bed had now betraid him, 

To a vaſt field of thorns, ten thouſand ſpears 

All pointed in his heart ſeem'd to invade him: 

So mighty were th* amazing characters | 

With which his feeling dream had thus diſmai'd him. 
He his own fancy-framed foes defies ; 


In rage, My arms, give me my arms,” he erys. 


As when a pile of food-preparing fire, 
The breath of artificial lungs embraves, 
The caldron-priſon'd waters ſtreight conſpire, 
And beat the hot braſs with rebellious waves ? 
He murmurs and rebukes their bold deſire ; 
Th' impatient liquor frets, and foams, and raves ; 
Till his o'rflowing pride ſuppreſs the flame 
Whence all his high ſpirits, and hot courage came, 


So boils the fired Herod's blood - ſwoln breſt, 

Not to be flak'd but by a ſea of blood, 

His faithleſs crown he feels looſe on his creſt, 

Which on falſe Tyrants head ne'er firmly ſtood, 

The worm of jealous Envy and unreſt, 

To which his gnaw'd heart is the growing food, 
Makes him impatient of the lingring light, 
Hate the ſweet peace of all-compoſing Night, 


A thouſand prophecies that talk ſtrange things, 

Had ſown of old theſe doubts in his deep breſt ; 

And now of late came tributary Kings, 

Bringing him nothing but new fears from th' Eaft, 

More deep ſuſpicions, and more deadly ſtings, 

With which his feav'rous cares their cold increaſt, ; 
And now his dream (hell's firebrand) ſtill more oright, 
Shew'd him his fears, and kill'd him with the ſight, 


No 
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No ſooner, therefore, ſhall the morning ſee 
(Night hangs yet heavy on the lids of day) 
But all his Counſellours muſt ſummon'd be, 
To meet their troubled Lord ; without delay 
Heralds and Meſſengers immediately 
Are ſent about, who poaſting every way 
To th* heads and officers of every band, 
Declare who ſends, and what is his command. 


Why art thou troubled, Herod ? what vain fear 
Thy blood-revolving breſt to rage doth move? 
Heaven's King, who doffs himſelf weak fleſh to wear, 
Comes not to rule in wrath, but ſerve in love; 
Nor would he this thy fear'd crown from the tear, 
But give thee a better with himſelf above. 
Poor Jealouſie ! why ſhould he wiſh to prey 
Upon thy crown, who gives his own away. 


Make to thy reaſon, Man ; and mock thy doubts, 
Look how below thy fears their cauſes are : 

Thou art a ſoldier, Herod ; ſend thy ſcouts, 

See how he's furniſht for ſo fear d a War. 

What armour does he wear ? a few thin clouts, 

His trumpets ? tender crys ; his men to dare 

So much? rude Shepheards, what his ſteeds? alas, 
Poor beaſts ! a flow oxe, and a fimple aſſe. 


Tranſlated from Marino, 
by R. Crawſhaw, Edit. 1670. 
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Tas DEATH ox ROSAMUND. 


AIRE Roſamund within her bower of late 
(While theſe ſad ſtormes had ſhaken Henry's ſtate, 
And he from England laſt had abſent beene) 
Retir'd herſelfe; nor had that ſtarre beene ſeene 
To ſhine abroade, or with her luſtre grace 
The woods, or walkes adjoyning to the place, 
About thoſe places, while the times were free, 
Oft with a traine of her attendants, ſhe 
For pleaſure walk'd ; and, like the Huntreſs Queene, 
With her light Nymphs, was by the people ſeene. 
Thither the countrey Ladds and Swaines, that neere 
To Woodſtock dwelt, would come - gaze on her. 
Their jolly May- games there woultl they preſent, 
Their harmleſs ſports and ruſtic merryment, 
To give this beautious Paragon delight. 
Nor that officious ſervice would ſhe flight ; 
Vol. I. F But 
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Bat their rude paſtimes gently entertaine. 

When oft ſome forward and ambitious ſwaine, 
That durſt preſume {unhappy Ladd!) to looke 
Too neere that ſparkling beauty, planet-ſtrooke 
Return'd from thence, and his hard hap did waile. 
What now (alas ) can Wake or Faire avnile 

His love-ſick minde ? no Whitſun-ale can pleaſe, 
No jingling Morris-dances give him eaſe ; 
The Pipe and Tabor have no found at all, 

Nor to the May-pole can his meaſure's call ; 
Although invited by the merrieſt Laſſes, 

How little for thoſe former joyes he paſſes ? 

But fits at home with folded armes; or goes 

To carve on beeches barkes his piercing woes, 
And too ambitious love. Cupid, they fay, 

Had ſtoll'n from Venus then: and lurking, lay 
About the fields and villages, that nigh 

To Woodſtock were, as once in Arcady 

He did before, and taught the rural ſwaines 
Love's oratory, and perſwaſive ſtraines. 

But now faire _ had from the ſight 

Of all withdrawne ; as in a cloud, her light 
Enveloped lay, and ſhe immured cloſe 

Within her Bower, ſince theſe fad ſtirres aroſe, 
For feare of cruell focs ; relying on 

The firength and ſaſe guard of the place alone: 
If any place of ſtrength enough could be 
Againſt a Queene's enraged jealouſie. 

Now came that fatall day, ordayn'd to ſee 

Th' eclipſe of beauty, and for ever be 

Accurſt by wofull lovers, all alone 

Into her chamber Roſamund was gone; 

Where (as if Fates into her ſoule had ſent 

A ſecret notice of their dire intent) 

Afflicting thoughts poſſeſt her as ſhe fate. 8 
She ſadly weigh'd her one unhappy ſtate, 
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Her feared dangers, and how farre (alas) 

From her reliefe engaged Henry was. 

But moſt of all, while pearly drops diftain'd 

Her rofie cheekes, ſhe ſecretly complain'd, 

And wail'd her honour's loſſe, wiſhing in vaine 

She could recall her virgiae ſtate againe ; 

When that unblemiſh'd forme, ſo much admir'd, 
Was by a thouſand noble youths defir'd, 

And might have moov'd a Monarch's lawful flame. 
Sometimes ſhe thought how ſome more happy Dame 
By ſuch a beauty, as was hers, had wonne, 

From meaneſt birth, the honour of a throne ; 

And what to ſome could higheit glories gaine, 

To her had purchas'd nothing but a ſtayne. 

There, when ſhe found her crime, ſhe check'd againe, 
That high-aſpiring thought, and gann complaine 
How'much {alas) the too too dazeling lig ht 

Of Royall luſtre had miſled her ſight ; 

O! then ſhe wiſh'd her beauties nere had been 
 Renown'd; that ſhe had nere at Court beeneſeene: 
Nor too much pleas'd enamour d Henty's eye. 
While thus ſhe ſadly mus d, a ruthfull crx 

Had pierc'd her tender eare, and in the ſound 

Was nam'd (ſhe thought) unhappy Roſamund. 

(The cry was utter d by her grieved Mayde, 

From whom that clew was taken, that betray'd 
Her Ladyes life), and while ſhe doubting fear'd, 
Too ſoone the fatall certainty appear'd ; 

For with her traine the wrathfull Queene was there ; 
Oh! who can tell what cold and killing feare 
Through every part of Roſamund was ſtrooke? 
The roſie tincture her ſweete cheekes forſooke, 
And, like an ivory ſtatue did ſhe ſhow 

Of life and motion reft, had ſhe beene ſo 
Transform'd in deede, how kind the fates had beene, 
How n to her? nay, to the Queene ? 
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Even ſhe herſelfe did ſeeme to entertaine 
Some ruth ; but ſtrait Revenge return'd againe, 


And fill'd her furious breaſt. + Strumpet (quoth ſhe), 


I neede not ſpeake at all ; my ſight may be 
Enough expreſſion of my wrongs, and what 
The conſequence muſt proove of ſuch a hate. 
Heere, take this poyſon'd cup (for in her hand 
A poyſon'd cup ſhe had), and doe not ſtand 

To parley now: but drink it preſently, 

Or eiſe by tortures be reſolv'd to dye. 

Thy doome is ſet.” Pale trembling Roſamund 
Receives the cup, and kneeling on the ground ; 
When dull amazement ſomewhat had forſooke 
Her breaſt, thus humbly to the Queene ſhe ſpoke. 
6 dare not hope you ſhould fo farre relent, 
Great Queene, as to forgive the puniſhment 
That to my foule offence is juſtly due, 

Nor will I vainely plead excuſe, to ſhew 

By what ſtrong arts I was at firſt betray'd, 

Or tell how many ſubtle ſnares were lay d 

To catch mine honour. Theſe, though nere ſo _ 
Can bring no recompence at all to you, 

Nor juſt excuſe to my abhorred crime, 
Inſtead of ſuddaine death, I crave but time, 
Which ſhall be ſtild no time of life but death, 

In which I may with my condemned breath, - 
While griefe and pennance make me bourely dye, 
Poure out my prayers for your proſperity ; 

Or take revenge on this offending face, 

That did procure you wrong, and my diſgrace, 
Make poyſonous leprofies oreſpread my ſkinne ; 
And punifſ: that, that made your Henry ſinne. 
Better content will ſuch a vengeance gire - 
To you; that he ſhould loath me whileſ I live, 
Then that he ſhould extend (if thus 1 dye) 

Eis laſting pity to my * | 
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And you be forc'd to ſee, when I am dead, 
Thoſe teares, perchance, which he for me will ſhed : 
For though my worthleſſe ſelfe deſerve from him 
No teares in death; yet when He weighs my crime, 
Of which he knowes how great a part was his, 
And what I ſuffer as a facrifice 
For that offence, *twill grieve his ſoul to be 
The cauſe of ſuch a double tragedy.” 

% No more (reply'd the furious Queene) ; have done; 
Delay no longer, leaſt thy choyce be gone, 
And that a ſterner death for thee remaine.“ 
No more did Roſamund entreat in vaine; 
But forc'd to hard neceſſity to yield, 
Drunke of the fatal potion that ſhe held. 
And with it enter'd the grimme tyrant Death: 
Yet gave ſuch reſpite, that her dying breath 
Might begg ſorgiveneſſe from the heavenly throne, 
And pardon thote that her deſtruction 
Had doubly wrought. ** Forgive, oh Lord, ſaid ſhe, 
Him that diſhonour'd, her that murder'd me. 
Yet let me ſpeak, for truth's ſake, angry Queene : 
If you had ſpar'd mv life, I might have beene | 
In time to come th* example of your glory; a 4 
Not of your ſname, as now; for when the ſtory 
Of hapleſs Roſamund is read, the beſt 
And holyeſt people, as they will deteſt 
My crime, and call it foule, they will abhorre, 
And call unjuſt the rage of Elianor. 
And in this act of yours it will be thought 
King Henry's ſorrow, not his love you fought.” 
And now ſo farre the venom's force aſſail'd 
Her vitall parts, that life with language fail'd. 
That well-built palace where the Graces made 
Theire chiefe abode, where thouſand Cupids plaid 
And cowch'd their ſhafts, whoſe ſtructure did delight 
Ev'n Nature's ſelſe, is now demoliſh'd quite, | 
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Nere to be rais'd againe ; thꝰ untimely ſtroake 
Of death, that pretious cabinet has broake, 
That Henry's pleaſed heart ſo long had held. 

With ſuddaine mourning now the houſe is fill'd; 
Nor can the Queene's attendants, though they fears 
Her wrath, from weeping at that fight forbeare. 
By rough north blaſts ſo blooming roſes fade ; 
So cruſhed falls the Lilly's tender blade. 
Her hearſe at Godſtowe Abbey they enterre, 
© Where ſad and laſting monuments of her 
For many yeeres did to the world remaine. 
| Nought did the Queene by this dire ſlaughter gaine 
But more her Lord's dif] pleaſure aggravate ; 
And now when he return'd in proſperous ſtate, 
This act was cauſe, together with that crime 

Of raifing his unnaturall ſonnes gainſt him, 
That ſhe ſo long in priſon was detain'd, 
* whileſt he lived, her freedome never gain'd. 

Reigne of Henry IT, 
B. Fo by Ta, Mx. 
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CL oA with the Asrs before her debating on 
her own Deſtruction. 


ND here I ſacriſice theſe arms to Death, 
That luft late dedicated to delights : 

Off ring up for my laſt, this laſt of breath, 
The compliments of my Love's deareſt rites.” 
With that ſhe bares her arm, and offer makes. 
To touch her death, yet at the touch withdraws, 
And ſeeming more to ſpeak, occaſion takes, 
Willing to die, and willing too to pauſe. 

Look how a Mother at her Son's departing, 
For ſome far voyage, bent to get him fame, 
Doth entertain him with an idle parling, 
And ftill doth ſpeak, and {till ſpeaks but the fame ; 
Now bids farewell, and now recalls him back, 
Tells what was told, and bids again farewel, 
And yet again recalls z for ftill doth lack 
Something that love would fain, and cannot tell. 
Pleas'd he ſhould go, yet capnot let him go. 
So ſhe, altho* ſhe knew there was no way 
But this, yet this ſhe could not handle ſo, 
But ſhe muſt ſhew that life der d delay. 
Fain would ſhe entertam the time as now, 
And now would fain that Death would fieze upon ber, 
Whilſt I might fee preſented in her brow 
The doubtful combat try'd 'twixt Life and Honour. 
Life bringing legions of freſh hopes with ber, 

Arm'd with the proof of Time, which yields we fay 
A Comfort and help to ſuch as do refer 
All unto him, and can admit delay, 
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But Honour ſcorning Life, lo forth leads he 
Bright Immortality in ſhining armour : 
Thorough the rays of whoſe clear glory, ſhe 
Might ſee Life's baſeneſs, how much it might harm her, 
Beſides, ſhe ſaw whole armies of Reproaches, 
And baſe Diſgraces, Furies fearful ſad, 
Marching with Life, and Shame that ſill incroaches 
VU pon her face, in bloody colours clad, 
Which repreſentments ſeeing, worſe than Death, 
She deem'd to yield to Life, and therefore choſe 
To render all to Honour, heart and breath; 
And that with ſpeed, leſt that her inward has. 
Falſe Fleſh and Blood, joyning with Life and Hope, 
Should mutiny againſt her reſolution, 
And to the end ſhe would not give them ſcope. 
She preſently proceeds to th' execution; 
And ſharply blaiming of her rebel powers, 
' «6 Falſe Fleſh, (faith ſhe), and what doſt thou conſpire 
With Cæſar too, as thou wert none of ours, 
To work my ſhame and hinder my deſire? 
Wilt thou retain in cloſure of thy veins, 
That Enemy, baſe Life, or let my good ? 
No, know there is a greater Power conſtrains, 
Than can be countercheck'd with fearful blood. 
For to the mind that's great, nothing ſeems great: 
And ſeeing Death to be the laſt of woes, 
And Life laſting diſgrace, which I ſhall get, 
What do Iloſe, that have but life to loſe? 
Tragedy of Cleopatra, Act. 5. Sc, I. 
Daniel's —_ Works, Edit. 4718. 
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A Ladie being wronged by falſe ſuſpect, and 
alſo wounded by the durance of her Huſband, 


dooth thus bewray her griefe. 


6 me my lute in bed now as I lie, 

And locke the doores of mine unluckie bower ; 2 
So ſhall my voyce in moornfull verſe deſerie 
The ſecret ſmart whych cauſeth me to lower: 
Reſound you, walles, an eccho to my mone; 
And thou, cold bed, wherein I lie alone, ; | 
Bear witneſſe yet what reſt thy lady takes, | | 
When others ſleepe whych may enjoy their makes. 


In prime of youth when Cupid kindled fire, 
And warm'd my will wyth flames of fervent love ; 
To further forth the fruit of my deſire, 

My friends deviſde thys meane for my behove. 
They made a match according to my mind, 
And caſt a ſnare my fanſie for to blind: 

Short tale to make, the deed was almoſt done 
Before I knew whych way the worke begone. 


— — — ——_ 
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And wyth this lot I dyd myſelfe content, 
E tent a liking to my parents choiſe ; 
Wyth hand and hart I gave my free conſent, 
And hoong in hope for ever to rejoice. 
FE liv'd and lov'd long time in greater joy, 
Than ſhe whych held King Priam's ſonne of Troy: 
Kut three lewd lots have changde my heaven to hell, | 
And thoſe be theſe, give ear and marke them well, | 


al Mi. r 


| Firſt Slander, he which alwayes beareth hate 
To happy hearts in heavenly ſtate that bide: 


| Gan play his part to ſtirre up ſome debate, 


Wheereby ſuſpect into my choiſe might glide, 
And by his meanes the ſlime of falſe ſuſpect, 

Did (as I feare) my deareſt friend infect. 

Thus by theſe twaine long was I plungde in paine, 
Yet in good hope my heart dyd ſtill remaine. 


But now (aye me) the greateſt griefe of all, 
Sound loud my late, and tell it out my toong, 
Fhe hardeſt hap that ever might befall ; 

The onely cauſe wherefore thys ſong is ſoong, 
Is thys alas! my Love, my Lord, my Roy, 
My choſen pheare, my gem, and all my joy 

Is kept perforce out of my daily fight, 
Whereby I lacke the ſtay of my delight. 


In loftie walles, in ſtrong and ſtatelie towers, 
Wyth troubled minde in folitary fort, 
My lovely Lord doth ſpend his dayes and houres, 
A weary life devoyde of all diſport. 
And I poore foule muſt lie here all alone, 
To tyre my trueth, and wound my wil with mone; 
Such is my hap to ſhake my bluoming time 
With winters blaſtes before it paſſe the prime. 
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Now have you heard the ſumme of all my greefe, 


Whereof to tel my heart (oh) rents in twaine, + 
Good Ladies yet lend you me ſome releefe, 

And beare a part to eaſe me of my paine. 

My fares are ſuch that weyghing well my trueth. 
They might provoke the craggy rockes to rueth. 
And move theſe walles with teares for to lament, 
The lothſome life wherein my youth was ſpent. 


But thou, my Lute, be ſtil, now take thy reſt, 
Repoſe thy bones upon this bed of downe, 
Thou haſt diſcharg'de ſome burthen from my breſt, 
Wherefore take thou my place, here lie thee downe, 
And let me walke to tyre my reſtles mind, 
Untill I may entreate ſome curteous wind 
To blow theſe words unto my noble make, 
That he may ſee I ſorrow for his ſake. 
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DORACLES AD DAPHLES, a TALE: 


K ING Aganippus, ere his death, had with his Lords de- 
creed | 


His onely daughter Daphles ſhould in Empire him ſucceed, 
A fairer Ladie liv'd not then, and now her like doth lack, 
And Nature, thinke I, never will a ſecond ſhe compact. 

The King intombed, Daphles of his ſcepter was poſſeſt: 
And one there was, a Nobleman, that could ir not diſgeſt ; 
Who (for he was of fame and force) did bid her battaile, and 
In doubtfull end of victorie their civill quarrels ſtand, 

At length the Argive Maiden Queene ſhe Doracles ſubdued ; 
But (Cacus) of this ſtratagem a tragedie enſued, | 
Now loves, not launces came in ure, the man that loſt the 


day 
And lies in chaines, left her in cares, her conqueſt was his 


# 


Pray. 
Full often did ſne blame herſelfe for loving him her foe, 
But oftner thought ſhe it more blame not to have erred ſo. 
Thus whom in campe ſhe loathed late, in chaines ſhe loved 


now, 
And thought him fure, becauſe ſo ſure. To Princes priſoners 
bow, 


Thinks ſhe : and watching fitting time, unto the priſon went, 

Where at the dore of ſuch his lodge a many teares ſhe ſpent. 
But entring, when her eyes beheld the image of her hart, 

To her ſtill peereleſſe, though his bands had altred him in 
: part, 


She 
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She caſting downe her baſhful! eyes ſtood ſenceles then a 
ſpace, 
Yeat what her tongueleſſe love adjorn'd was extant in her 
face : 
And now the goaler left to her the priſoner and the place. 
Then, cheering carefull Doracles, let it ſuffice (quoth the) 
That I repent me of thy bands, and frankly ſet thee free: 


And let that grace, grace out the reſt (for more remaines be- 


Then, Ws may decent ſeeme to ſuch as faults will 
Myſelfe, oy hk, 4 love, my life, and all what fo is 
Poſſeſſe: - love, and fave my life, that now have ſaved 
Then, Prey he at his ſullen feeta, that yet abode in 
Which * 5 he faintly rubs his liver on his gall : 


And with his hand, not with his heart, did reare her ſinking 


downe, 
And faining to approve her ghoiſe, had promiſe of the 


crowne, 


But neither crowne, nor countrie's care, nor ſhe (worth 


all the reſt) 
Nor grace, nor dutie, reconcile whom envie had poſſeſt. 
No ſooner was he got at large, and wealth ſuppli'd his 
lack, 
But he to ſeeke her overthrow to forren aids did pack, 
Demaund not how the wronged Queene diſgeſted ſuch her 
wrong, 
But aſke if ſhe, the ridings tolde, to heare them liy'd ſo 
4 long: | 
She liv'd indeede, yet de oft, and ſowning overpaſt, 
From her 9 head ſhe teares her lovely treſſes 
faſt, 


And 
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And beateth on her ivorie breſts, and caſts her on the 
ground, 


And wrings her hands, and ſcricheth out, and flingeth up 


and downe. 
Her Ladies pittying her diſtreſſe had got their Queene to 
reſt : 
From whenceforth outward fignes, and ſighs her inward 
| griefe expreſt : 
Her ſparing diet, ſeldome ſleepe, her filence, and what not, 
Had fram'd her now right Lover-like, when thus to him ſhe 
wrot. | 
What fault of mine hath caus'd thy flight doth reſt in 
cloudes to me, | 
But faultles have I heard of none, and faultie may l be. 
Yet not my ſcepter, but my ſelfe, have kingly Suters ſought: 
Did all amiſſe, fave thou alone, that ſetteſt both at naught J 
At nought, ſaid I? yea well I ſaid, becauſe fo eaſily cought. 


One crime but cite, and I for it will ſhead a million teares : | 


And to be penitent of faults with it a pardon beares. 

Ah, Doracles, if our extreames, thy malice and my love, 

The formers ever ill ſhall not the latters good remove. 

I hear thou doſt frequent the wartes, and war thou wilt with" 
mee 

Forgetfull that my Argive men impatietit warriours bee : 

Sweet, haſſard not the ſame to ſword that Love doth warrant 
thee. : 

Ech ſpeare that ſha!l but croſſe thy helme hath force to cracſe 
my hart: 

But if thou bleede, of that thy blood my faintiog ſoule hath 

t. 

With thee I live, with thee I dye, with thee I loſe or gaine, 

Live fafe therefore, for in thy life confiſts the lives of twaine. 

Moit wiſely valiant are thoſe men that backe their armed 
ſteeds 

In beaten paths, o're boorded tylthes to break their ſtaffe · like 

reeds: 


. 


Wheare 


f . 
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Wheare not the dint of wounding launce, but ſome deviſe of 
love, 

Sans danger, hath ſufficient wait their manboods to approve. 

Wheare brave aſpects of lovely Dames Tantara to the fight, 

Whoſe formes perhaps are weg'd in harts, when favours wag 
ia ſight, 


Wheareas the ViRor's prize is praiſe, and trumpets ſound ech 


blow, 
Wheare all is well, that ſeems but well, in courage or in 
ſhow, 
Wheare Ladies doffe their Champions helmes, and ki 
wheare beavers hid, 


And parlie under Canapies how well or ill they did. 


Retire therefore, ſweet-heart retire; of, if thou wilt h 
arm'd, 

Then fight a8 theſe, where all things make that all eſcape 

| unharm'd. 

Such manhood is a merriment : things preſent are regarded: 

Not perillous wounds in watre, but here wars perill is re- 
warded, 

In few, the wives are fall of woes, but here even words of 
warre, 

Have braver grace then works themſelves, for courts from 
campes be far, 

Than are the valiant, who more vaine? than cowards wh» 
more wiſe? 

Not men that travell Pegaſus, but Fortunes fooles doe riſe. 

Methinks I fee how churliſh lookes eſtrange thy cheerefull 
face, 

Methinks thy geſtures, talke, and gate, have chang'd their 
wonted grace : 

Methinks thy ſometimes nimble limbs with armour now are 
lame: 

Methinks I ſee how ſcars deforme where ſwords before did 


maime: 


I fee 
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I ſee thee faint with Summer's heat, and droup with Winter's: 
cold : 
I fee thee not the ſame thou art, for young thou ſeemeſt 


old: 
I ſee not, but my ſoule doth feare, in fight thou art too bold. 


I forrow laſtly, to have ſeene whom now I wiſh to ſee, 
Becauſe I ſee Love's Oratreſſe pleads teciouſly to thee, 
If words, nor weepings, love, nor *. if eaſe, nor toyle in 
fight, | 
May waine thee from a pleaſing ill, yet come thou to my ſight: 
perchance my preſence may diſſwade or partnerſhip delight, 
But wo am I, dead paper pleads, a ſenceleſſe thing of woe: 
It cannot weepe nor wring the hands, but ſay that ſhe did fo; 
And ſaieth ſo uncredited, or if, then thought of corſe: 
Thus, thus, becauſe not paſſionate, to paper failes remorſe, 
O that my griefes, my ſighes, and teares might muſter to thy 
viewe, 
The woes, not words, then paine, not pen, mould vouch my 
writing true. 
Yeat fare thou well, whoſe fare-well brings ſuch fare-ill unto 
me; 
Thy fare-well lacks a welcome home, and welcome ſhalt thou 
be. ” 
Theſe lines, ſubſcribed with her name, when Doracles did 
viewe, 
He was ſo far from liking them, that loathing did enſue. 
And, leaſt that hepe ſhould eaſe her heart, or he not ſeeme 
unkinde, 
In written tables he to her returned thus his minde, ' 
„The beſt of bees doe bear, beſide ſweet hony, ſmarting 
ſtings, 
And Beautie doth not want a baite that to repentance brings. 
Content thee, Daphles, Mooles take mads, but men know 
| Moodles to catch, 


And ever wakes the Dawlian Bird to ward the floe-wormes 
watch. 
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1 have perus d. I wot not what, a ſcrole, forſooth, of love, 

As if to Dirus in his tent ſhould Cupid caſt his glove, 

A challenge proper to ſuch ſottes as you would faſhion me, 

But I diſdaine to talke of love, much more in love to be. 

Nor thinke a Queene, in caſe'of love, ſhould tie me to conſent. 

But holde the contrarie more true, and it no conſequent : 

For perſons muſt in paſſions jumpe, els Love it proveth lame; 

Nor thinke I of a Woman's graunt, but as a Woer's game. 

Your ſex withſtands not Pans and ſpeach ; for be ſhe baſe or 
hie, 

A Woman's eye doth guide her wit, and not her wit her eye. 

Then ſenceles is he, having ſpeach, that bids not for the beſt; 

Ev'n carters Malkins will diſdaine when gentrie will diſgeſt. 

The better match the braver mart, and willinger is ſought: 

And willing ſute hath beſt event ; ſo Vulcan Venus cought, 

I argue not of her eſtate, but ſet my reſt on this; 

That opportunitie can win the coyeſt ſhe that is, 

Then he that rubs her gameſome vaine, and — tojes 
with arte, 

Brings love that ſwimmeth at her eyes to dive into her hart. 

But fince the beſt, at beſt is bad, a ſhrow or elſe a ſheepe, 

Juſt none at all are beſt of all, and I from all will keepe. 

Admit I come, and come I then becauſe I come to thee ? 

No, when I come, my comming is contrarie fights to ſee. 

My leiſure ſerves me not to love till fiſh as falcons flie, 

Till ſea ſhall flame, till ſunne ſhall freeſe, till mortallmen not | 
die, 

And rivers, climing up their bankes, ſhall leave their chan 

nels dry. 

When theſe ſhall be, and I not be, then may I chance to love, 

And then the ſtrange! change will be that I a Lover prove. 

Let bevers hide, not buſſes hurt, my lips for lips unfit :- 

Let ſkarred limbes, not carefull loves, to honor honor get. 

I ſkorne a face effeminate, but bate his baſtarde minde | 

That, borne a man, „ by arte doth alter kinde : 

Vor- J. G Wich 
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With fingers, ladie-like, with lockes, with lookes, and gaudy 
in print, 
With faſhions barbing formeles beards, and robes that brooke 
no lint, 
With ſpeare in wreſt, like painted Mars, from thought of 
battaile fr ce, 
With gate, and grace, and every gaude, ſo womanly to ſee, 
As not in nature, but in name, their manhood ſeemes to bee. 
Yea ſooner then that maiden heares bud on his boyiſh chinne, 
The furie of the fierie God doth in the foole beginne. 
And yeat to winne, whom would be wonne, theſe vow with 
lefler ſpeed, 
Then might be wun a towne of warte, the croppe not worth 
the ſeede. | 
But let them travaile till they tire, and then be ridde for jaides, 
If gameſters faire, if ſouldiers milde, or lovers true of maides ? 
Who love in ſporte, or leave in ſpight, or if they ſtoupe to 
| luer, 
Their kindnes muſt have * uſe; faults onely make them 
ſuer. 
Did fancie? no, did furie? yea, hang up the Thracian Maide, 
1 he wonders ſever; ſhould then be eyght, could love thee fo 
perſwaide. 
But love or hate, fare ill or well, I force not of thy fare; 
My welcome, which thou doeſt pretend, ſhall prove a thank- 
leſs care.“ 
When Daphles heard him ſo unkind, ſhe held herſelſe 
accurſt ; . 
And little lacked of ſo well but that her heart did burſt ; 
And wheare ſhe read the churliſh ſcrole, ſhe fell into a ſowne, 
But, brought againe, upon a, bed herſelfe ſhe caſteth downe, 
Not riſing more: and ſo her love and life together end: 
Or (if I ſo may geſſe) in death her ſoule did live his friend. 
The Queene enterr'd, and obbit kept (as ſhe in charge did 
give) 
A Knight was ſhipt to Calidon, wheare Doracles did live, O 
| | 0 
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To offer him, as her bequeſt, the Argive throne and eromne. 

Not that we force, or feare (quoth he) thy favour or thy frowne 

We move this peace, or make thee Prince, but Daphles ſwore 
us ſo, 


Who, loving more then thou could'ſt hate; nor liv'd nor died 
thy foe. 

And is ſhie dead (quoth Doraeles) that lived to my wrong? 

I gladly doe accept the newes, expected for of long. 

The Lord and Legate were imbarkt, and ſhip ran n wget 

ſaile, 

Untill the Argive ſtrond the mariners did halle. 

To Daphles, by adoption, theare inthronized a Kitig, 

He divers yeares good fortune had ſucceſſive in each thug 

All friends, no toes, all wealth; no want, ſtill peace and 
never ſtrife, 

And what might ſeeme an earthly heaven to Doracles was rife, 

A ſubject, but a Nobleman, did ritchly feaſt the King, 

And after meat preſented him with many a fight and thing. 

Theare was a chamber in the which, portraied to the quick, 

The picture of Queene Daphles was; and deepely did it prick 

The King his conſcience, and he thought her like did not re- 
maine: 

80 whom her perſon could not pearce, her picture now did- 

ine. 
A kiſſing Cupid, breathing love into her breaſt, did hide 0 
Her wandring eies, whilſt to her hart his hand a Death did | 
guide; | 

Non marens morior, fot the mott, inchaſed was beſide. 

Her curtiſie and his contempt he calleth then to minde, 

And of her beautie in himſelfe he did a chaos finde. 

Recalling eke his late degree, and reck' ning his deſart 

He could not thinke (or faintly * his love to ſterne 
her heart; 

And to the Maker of the feaſt, did ſuch his thoughts im- 


part, 


| M15 And 
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lov'd or no? 
I wiſh (I hope I wiſh no harme) ſhe had not loved ſo, 
Or you more liked than you did, then ſhe had lived yet: 
To what her lateſt ſpeech did tend I never ſhall forget. 
Myſelfe, with divers noblemen, whoſe teares bewraid our care, 
Was preſent, when her dying tongue of you did thus declare; 


My hap (quoth the) is ſimply bad that cannot have, nor hope; 


Was ever wietch (Iwretch except) held to ſo ſkant a ſcope ? 

I fee him rove at other markes, and I unmarkt to be: 

I finde my fault, but follow it, whileſt death doth followe me, 

Ah death (my Lords), deſpaire is death, and death muſt 
ranſome bliſſe, 

Such ranſome pleaſeth Doracles, 200 Daphles pliant i is. 

Not bootleſs then (fince breathles ſtrait) ſweet Love doth 

| flames contrive, 

The which ſhall burne me up at once that now do burne alive. 

Alas (then did ſhe pauſe in teares), that Doracles were by, 

To take it from his eies, not eares, that I for him doe die; 

At leaſt, perhaps, he would confeſſe my love to be no lie. } 

But (Want-wit 1) offenſive ſights to Doracles I crave 

Long live, deare Hart, not minding mewhen I am laid in grave, 

And you (my Lords), by thole fame Goddes, whoſe fight 1 
hope anon, 

I conjure that ye him inveſt your King when I am gon. 

A lonely ſay 1 1iv'd and died to him a Lover true, 

And that my parting ghoſt did ſound, ſeete Doracles adue. 

A ſigh concluding ſuch her words, ſhe cloſed up her eye; 

Not one of us, beholding it, that ſeemed not to die. 

Thus to your Grace I leave to geſſe how tragick Daphles died; 

In love, my lord, yea loving you, that her of love denied.” 

The picture, and this ſame diſcourſe afford ſufficient woe 

To him, that, maimed in his minde, did to his pallace goe. 

Theare Doracles did ſet abroach a world of things forgot; 

What meaneſt thou, man? (ah frantick man) ho act thou 
overſhot 


(He 
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(He ſaid) to a the ſubſtance then, and love the ſhadow now, 
Her painted boord, whoſe amorous hart did breake whilſt I 
not bow? 
And could'ſt thou, churliſh wretch, contemn the love of ſuch 
a Queene ? 
O Gods, I graunt for ſuch contempt I juſtly bide your teene, 
Her onely beautie (worthy Jove, that now on me hath power) 
Was worthie of farre worthier love, without a further dower, 
But gaze thou on her, ſenceles ſigne, whoſe ſelfe thou mad'ſt 
thy pray, 
And gazing periſh ; for thy life is debt to her decay. 
Time going on, greefe it grew on, of dolour ſprung diſpaire, 
When Doracles to Daphles tombe did ſecretly repaire ; 
Theare (teares a preface to the reſt) theſe only words hey 
ſpake ; 
«© Thy Love was loſſe, for loſſe my life in recompenſe do take, 
Dear D ſo a daggers ſtab a Tragedie did make. 
Albion's England, by W. Warner, 
Chap. 9. Edit. 1602. Lond. 
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An ODE to MARS, 


O fierce and furious God ! whoſe harmefull harte 
Rejoiceth moſt to ſhed the giltleſſe blood: 
Whoſe headie will doth all the world ſubvert, 

And doth envy the pleaſaunt merry moode 

Of our eſtate that erſt in quiet ſtoode ; 

Why doſt thou thus our harmleſſe towne annoy 
Which mightie Bacchus governed in joye ? 


Father of warre and death! that doſt remove 

With wrathfull wrecke from wofull mother's breaſt 
The truſtie pledges of her tender love; 

So graunt the Gods, that for our final reſt, 

Dame Venus' pleaſaunt lookes may charm thee beſt, 
Whereby when thou ſhall all amazed ſtand, 

The iword may fall out of thy trembling hand. 


And thou maiſt prove ſome other way full well 
The loudie prowetle of thy mightie ſpeare, 

Where wich thou raiteſt from the depths of Hell 
The wrathfull ſprites of all the Furies there, 
Who, when they wake, doe wander everie where, 
And never reſt to raunge about the coaſtes, 


T* enrich their pit with ſpoiles of damned ghoſltes, 


And 
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And when thou haſt our fields forſaken thus, 
Let cruell Diſcorde bear thee companie, 

Engirt with ſnakes, and ſerpents venomous, 
Een ſhe, that can with red vermillion dye 

The gladſome greene, that flouriſh'd pleaſantly, 
And make the greedy ground a drinking cup, 
To ſup the blood of murder'd bodies up. 


Iocaſta, Act II. Scene the laſt, | 
Gaſcoigne's Poems, Edit. 1577. 


ODE TOO CONCORD, 


Bliſſeful Concord, bred in ſacred breſt 

Of hym that rules the reſtleſſe- rolling ſkie, 
That to the earth, for man's aſſured reſt, 
From height of heavens vouchſafeſt downe to flie! 
In thee alone the mightie power doth lie, 
With ſweete accorde to keepe the frowning ſtarres, 
And everie planet els, from hurtful warres. 


In thee, in thee, ſuch noble vertue bydes, 

As may commaund the mightieſt Gods to bend 
From thee alone ſuch ſugred frendſhip flydes 
As mortall wights can ſcarcely comprehend. 
To greateſt ſtrife thou ſetſt deliteful end. 

O holy Peace, by thee are only found 

The paſſing joyes that everie where abound ! 


G 4 i Thou 


— 
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Thou only thou, through thy celeſtiall might, 

Didf firſt of all the heavenly pole devide 

From th* old confuſed heap, that Chaos hight : | 
Thou madſte the Sunne, the Moone, the Starres, to glyde 
With ordred courſe, about this world ſo wyde : 

Thou haſt ordaynde Dan Tytans ſhining light 

By dane of day to change the darkſome night. 


When tract of time returnes the luſty Ver 

By thee alone the buds and bloſſoms ſpring, 

The fields with flours be garuiſht every where, 
The blooming trees aboundant fruite doe bring, 
The chereful byrdes do melodiouſly doe fing : 
Thou doeſt appoynt the crop of ſummer's ſeede, 
For man's releefe, to ſerve the Winter's neede, 


Thou doſt inſpire the hearts of princely peers 

By providence proceeding from above, 

In flowring youth to chooſe their 45 * feeres 
With whom they live in league of laſting love, 
Till fearfull death doth flitting life remove; 

And looke howe faſte to death man payes his due? 
So faſt agayne doeſt thou his ſtock renue. 


By thee the baſeſt thing advanced is ; 

Thou every where doeſt graffe ſuch golden peace, 

As filleth man with more than earthly bliſſe: 

The Earth by thee doth yeelde her ſweete increaſe, 

At beck of thee al bioody diſcords ceale. 

And mightieſt realmes in quyet do remayne, 

Whereas thy hand doth hold the royall rayne. - 
Jocaſta, a Iragedy, by G. Gaſcoigne, 
Act 4, Scene the laſt, Edit, 1577, 


MATILDA 
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MATILDA the Fair, after reſiſting the importuni- 
ties of King Joan, who had diſgraced and ba- 
niſhed her Father, retires to the Abby of Dux- 
Mow, and is there poiſon'd by an Aſſaſſin from 
the King. —MaTiLDa ſpeaks. 


W HERE I alone, and to his tale expos'd, 
(As one to him a willing ear that lent) 
Himſelf to me he but too ſoon diſclos'd, 
And who it was that thither had him ſent, 
From point to point relating his intent; 
Who, whilſt I ſtood ſtruck dumb with this invaſion, 
He thus purſues me ſtrongly with perſuaſion, 


Hear but (faith he) how blindly thou doſt err, 
Fondly to doat upon thine own perfection, 
When as the king thee highly will prefer, 
Nay, and his power attendeth thy protection; 
So indiſcreetly ſort not thy election, 

To ſhut that in a melancholy cell, 

Which in a Court ordained was to dwell, 


Yet further think how dang'rous is his offer, 
If thy neglect do careleſly abuſe it: 
Art thou not mad, that thus do'ſt ſee a coffer 
Fill'd up with gold, and proffer'd, to refuſe it? 
So far that thou want'ſt reaſon to excuſe it, | 
Thyſelf condemning in thine own good hap, 
_ Spilling the treaſure caſt into thy lap. 


Wrong 
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Wrong not thy fair youth, nor the world deprive 
Of theſe rare parts which nature hath thee lent, 
»Twere pity thou by niggardiſe ſhould'ſ thrive, 
Whoſe wealth by waxing craveth to be ſpent ; 
For which, thou of the wiſeſt ſhalt be ſhent, 
Like to ſome rich Churl hoarding up his pelf, 
Both to wrong others, and to ſtarve himſelf. 


What is this vain and idle Reputation, 

Which to the ſhew you ſeemingly reſpect? 

Only the weakneſs of imagination, 

Which in concluſion worketh no effect, 

And leſſer can the worſhipers protect: a 
That only ſtandeth upon fading breath, 
And hath at once the being and the death; 


A fear that grew from doating Superſtition, 
To which your weak credulity is prone, 
And only ſince maintained by tradition, 
Into our ears impertinently blown, 
By folly gathered, as by error ſown; 
Which us ſtill threatning hindreth our delires, 
| Yet all it ſhews us be but painted fires. 


Perſuade thyſelf this Monaſtry to leave, 
Which Youth and Beauty juſtly may forſake ; 
Do not thy Prince of thoſe high joys bereave, 
Which happy him, more happy thee may make, 
Who ſends me elſe thy life away to take: 
For dead to him if needſly thou wilt prove, 
Dye to thyſelf, be bury'd with his love.” 


Rage, which reſum'd the likeneſs of his face, 
Whole eye ſeem'd as the baſiliſk to kill; 
The horror of the ſolitary place, 
Being fo fit wherein to work his will, 
And at the inſtant he my life to ſpill ; 
All ſeem'd at once my overthrow to further, 
By fear diſſuaded menaced by murther. 
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In this ſo great and peremptory trial, 
With ſtrong temptations ſundry ways afflicted, 
With many a yielding, many a denial, 
Oft-times acquitted, often- times convicted, 
Terror before me lively ſtood dipicted; 
When as it was, that but a little breath 
Gave me my life, or ſent me to my deaths 


But ſoon my ſoul had gather'd up her powers, 

Which in this need might friend-like give her aid, 

The reſolution of ſo many hours, 

W bereon herſelf ſhe confidently ſtay'd, 

In her diſtreſs, whoſe helps together lay'd, 
Making the ſtate which ſhe maintained good, 
Expell'd the fear uſurping on my blood. 


And my lock'd tongue did liberally inlarge, 
From thoſe ſtrict limits wherein long confin'd. 
Care had it kept, my boſom to diſcharge, 
And my loſt ſpirits their wonted ſtrength afign'd, 
Into mine eyes which coming as refin'd, 
Moſt bravely there mine honout to maintain, 
Checkt his preſumption with a coy diſdain, 


Who finding me inviolably bent, 

And for my anſwer only did abide ; 

Having a poiſon murd'ring by the ſcent, 

If to the organ of that ſenſe apply d, 

Which for the ſame, when fitteſt time he yd, 
Into my noſtrils forcibly did ſtrain, 
Which in an inſtant wrought my deadly bane. 


With his rude touch my vail diforder'd then, 
My face diſcovering, my delicious cheek 
Tincted with crimſon, faded ſoon again, 
With ſuch a ſweetneſs as made death ſeem meek, 
And was to him beholding it molt like 

A little ſpark extinguiſh'd to the eye, 

That glows agains ere ſuddenly it dye. 
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And whilſt thereat amazed he doth ſtand, 

Wherein he then ſuch excellency ſaw, 

Ruing the ſpoil done by his fatal hand, 

What naught before, him this at laſt could awe, 

From his ſtern eyes as though it tears would draw, 
Which wanting them, wax'd ſuddenly as dead, * 
Grieving for me that they had none to ſhed, 


When life grown faint, hies laſtly to my heart, 
The only fort to which ſhe had to take, 
Feeling cold death to ſeize on every part, 

A ſtrong invalion inſtantly. to make: 

vet ere ſhe ſhould me utterly forſake, 

To him who ſadly ſtood me to behold, 
Thus in mild words my grief I did unfold. 


« Ts this the gift the King on me beſtows, 
Which in this ſort he ſends thee to preſent me? 
J am his friend, what gives he to his foes, 
If this in token of his love he ſent me ? | 
But 'tis his will, and muſt not diſcontent me: 
Vet after, ſure, a proverb this will prove, 
The gift King John beſtow'd upon his Love. 
When all that race in memory are ſet, 
And by their ſtatues, their atchievements done, 
Which won abroad, and which at home did get, 
From ſon to ſire, from ſire again to ſon, 
Grac'd with H ſpoils that gloriouſly they won: 
Oh! that of him it only ſhould be ſaid, 
This was King John, the murth'rer of a maid? 


Oh! keep it ſafely from the mouth of Fame, 
That none do hear of his unhallow'd deed ; 
Be ſecret to him, and conceal his ſhame, 
Leit after - ages hap the ſame to read, 
And that the letters ſhewing it do bleed! 
Oh! let the gravs mine innocency hold, 
Before of him this tyranny be told! 
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Thus having ſpoke, my ſorrows to aſſwage, 

The heavy burthen of my penſive breaſt, 

The poiſon then that in my breat did rage, 

His deadly vigour forcibly expreſt, 

Not ſuff ring me to and upon the reſt, 
Longer for him it was no time to ſtay ; 
And Death call'd on, to haſten me away, 


Thus in my cloſet being left alone, 
Upon the floor uncomfortably lying, 
The fact committed, and the murthrer gone, ä 
Arrived at the utmoſt point of dying, f ly 
Some of the Siſters me by chance eſpying, 

Call'd all the reſt, that in moſt woful plight 

Came to behold that miſerable fight. 


Thus like a roſe by ſome unkindly blaſt, 
Mongſt many buds that round about it grow, 
The with'ring leaves improſp'rouſly doth caſt, 
Whilſt all the reſt their ſovereign beauty ſhow : 
Amidſt this goodly Siſter-hood even fo, 
Nipt with cold death untimely did I fade, 
Whilſt they about me piteous wailing made. 


And my fad ſoul upon her ſudden flight, 

So ſoon forſaken of each ſeveral ſenſe, 

With all the horror death could her affright, 

Strongly diſturbed at her parting hence, 

All comfort fled her; for her laſt defence, 
Doth to her ſpotleſs innocence betake her, 
Which lett her not, when all the reſt foriake her. 


To ſhew our pleaſures are but children's toys, 
And as meere ſhadows, or like bubbles paſs, 
As yeers increaſe, ſo waning are our joys, 
Forgotten as our favours in a glaſs, 
A very tale of that which never was : 
Even ſo, Death us and our delights can lever, 
Virtue alone abandoneth us never. 
Legend of Mati:da, by M. Drayton. 
Subſcrip, Edit, Fol. 
| : RogEAT 
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RonzRT Duke of Normanpy, Eldeſt Sox of 
W1LL1AaM the ConQueRoR, and Heir to the 
Engliſh throne, at his return from the Crxusap xs 
on the Death of his brother WILLIAM Rupos, 
who had uſurp'd his Kingdom, is vanquiſh'd by 
Henxr the Firſt, and confined a Priſoner in 
CARDIFF CASTLE. 


A 8 bird in cage debarr'd the uſe of wings, 
Her captiv'd life as Nature's chiefeſt wrong, 
In dolefull dittie ſadly fits and ſings, 
And mournes her thralled libertie ſo long, 
Till breath be ſpent in many a ſithfull ſong : 
So heere captiv'd I many daies did ſpend 
In ſorrowes plaint, till death my daies did end, 


Where as a priſoner, though I did remaine ; 
Yet did my brother grant this libertie, | 
To quell the common ſpeech, which did Rune 
On my diſtreſſe, and on his tyrannie, 
That in his parkes and forreſts joyning by, 
When I did pleaſe I to and fro might goe, 
Which in the end was cauſe of all my woe. 


For on a time, when as Aurora bright 

Began to ſcale heaven's ſteepie battlement, 

And to the world diſcloſe her cheereful light, 

As was my wont, [ with my keeper went 

To put away my ſorowes difcontent : 
Thereby to eaſe me of my captive care, 
And ſolace my ſad thoughts in th' open aire, 
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Wandring through forreſt wide, at length we gaine 

A ſteepe cloud-kiffing rocke, whoſe horned crowne 

With proud imperiall looke beholds the maine, 

Where Severn's dangerous waves run roling downe, 

From th' Holmes into the ſeas, by Cardiffe towne, 
Whoſe quicke devouring ſands fo dangerous been 
To thoſe, that wander Amphytrites greene : 


As there we ſtood, the countrie round we ey'd 

To view the workmanſhip of Nature's hand, 

There ſtood a mountaine, from whoſe weeping fide 

A brooke breakes forth into the low-lying land, 

Here lies a plaine, and there a wood doth ſtand, 

Here paſtures, meades, corn fields, a vale do crowne, 
A caſtle here ſhootes up, and there a towne. 


Here one with angle ore a ſilver ſtreame 

With banefull baite the nibling fiſh doth feed, 

There in a plow'd-land with his painefull teame, 

The plowman ſweates, in hope for labour's meed ; 
Heere fits a goatheard on a craggie rock, 
And there in ſhade a ſhepheard with his flock, 


The ſweet delight of ſuch a rare proſpe& 

Might yeeld conteat unto a carefull eye; 

Yet downe the rock deſcending in neglect 

Of ſuch delight, the ſunne now mounting high, 

I fought the ſhade in vale, which low did lie, 
Where we repoigde us on a greene wood fide, 
Afront the which a filver ſtreame did glide. | 


There dwelt ſweet Philomel, who never more 

May bide the abode of mans ſocietie, 

Leſt that ſome ſterner Tereus then before, 

Who cropt the flower of her virginitie, 

Gainſt her ſhould plot ſome ſecond villanie ; 

Whoſe dolefull tunes to minde did cauſe me call 
The woefull florie of her former fall, 
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The Redbreaſt, who in buſh faſt by did ſtand p 
As partner of her woes, his part did plie, 
For that the gifts, with which Autumnus hand 
Had grac'd the earth, by winter's wrath ſhould-die, 
From whoſe cold cheekes bleake blaſts began to flie, 
Which made me think upon my ſummer paſt . 
And winters woes, which all my life ſhould laſt. 


My Keeper with compaſſion mov'd to ſee, 
How griefes impulſions in my breſt did beate, 
Thus filence broke, Would God (my Lord) quoth he, 
This pleaſant land, which Natures hand hath ſet 
Before your eyes, might cauſe you to forget 
Your diſcontent, the object of the eye 
Oft times gives eaſe to woes, which inward lie- 


Behold upon that mountains top ſo ſteepe, 

Which ſeemes to pierce the cloudes and kiſſe the ſkie, 

How the gray ſhepherd drives his flock of ſheepe 

Downe to the vale, and how on rockes fait by 

The goates friſk to and fro for jollitie ; — 
Give eare likewiſe unto theſe birds ſweet n 
And let them cauſe you to forget your wrongs.“ 


To this I made replie: Fond man, ſaid I, 

What under heav'n can ſlack th' increaſing woe, 

Which in my grieved hart doth hidden lie? 

Of choice delight what object canſt thou ſhow, 

But from the ſight of it freſh griefe doth grow ? 
What thou didit whilome point at to behold, 
The fame the ſumme of ſorrow doth infold. 


That gray coat Shepheard, whom from farre we ſee, 

J liken unto thee, and thoſe his ſheepe 

Unto my wreatched ſelf compar d may bee: 

And thongh that carefull paſtor will not ſleepe, 
When he from ravenous wolves his flock ſhould keepe ; 
Vet here alas, in thrall thou keepeſt mee, 

Untill that woolfe my brother hungrie bee. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe ſhaghair'd goates upon the craggie hill, 
Which thou didſt ſhew, ſee how they friſke and play, 
And everie where doe run about at will ; 
Yea when the Lion markes them for his prey, 
They over hills and rockes can flie away : 
But when that Lion fell ſhall follow me 
To ſhed my blood, O whither ſhall I flee ? 


Thoſe ſweet-voic'd birds, whoſe aires thou doſt commend, 
To which the echoing woods return replie, 
Though thee they pleaſe, yet me they do offend ; 
For when I ſee, how they do mount on hie, 
Waving their out-ſtretcht wings at libertie ; 
Then do I thinke how bird - like in a cage 
My life I leade and griefe can never ſwage.” 


A Winter Night's Viſion, &c. 
by R. Niccols, 1610. See 
Mir, for Mag, 650, p. 653. 
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RicKArD the Second, deluded by the artifice, and 

- overpowered by the Ambition of HENRY Bo- 
LINGBROKE, Duke of LAxcASTER, makes his 
public entry into Loxpox, in the train of the 
latter, and is met by his young Queen Is ABEI, 
who ſtudiouſly throws herſelf in his way. 


Nom label. the young, afflifted Queen, 
(Whoſe years had never ſhew'd her but delights, 

Nor lovely eyes before had ever ſeen 

Other than ſmilling joys, and joyful fights : 

Born great, match'd great, liv'd great, and ever been 

' Partaker of the world's beſt benefits) 

Had plac'd herſelf, hearing her Lord ſhould paſs 

That way, where ſhe unſeen in ſecret was; 


Sick of delay, and longing to behold 

| Her long-miſs'd Love in fearful: jeopardies ; 
To whom altho' it had in ſort been told 
Of their proceeding, and of his ſurprize; 
Vet thinking they would never be ſo bold, 
To lead their Lord in any ſhameful wiſe ; 
But rather would conduct him as their King, 


As —_— but the ſtate's re- ordering, 
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And forth the looks, and notes the faremoſt train; 
And grieves to view ſome there ſhe wiſn d not there. 
Seeing the Chief not come, ſtays, looks again; 

And yet ſhe ſees not Him that ſhould appear. 

Then back ſhe ſtands z and then defires, as fain 

a CE I An ; 

At length a glittering tr r pies; | N 
— , 12 the ſnouts and cries. 


« Lo yondet! now at length he comes, faith ſhe 3 
Look, my good Women, where he is in ſight. 

Do you not ſee him ? yonder, that is He ! | 
Mounted on that White Courſer, all in white 

There where the thronging Troops of People be. 

I know him by his ſeat : he fits upright. 

Lo, now he bows! dear Lord, with what ſweet grace ! 
How long have I long'd to behold that face! 


O what delight my heart takes by mine eye ! 

I doubt me when he comes but ſomething near, 
I ſhall ſet wide the window - what care 1 
Who doth ſee me, ſo him I may ſee clear? 

Thus doth falſe joy delude her wrongfully 
(Sweet Lady !) in the thing ſhe held ſo dear: 
For, nearer come, ſhe finds ſhe had miſtook, 
And him ſhe mark'd was Henry Bolingbroke, 


Then Envy takes the place in her ſweet eyes, 

Where ſorrow had prepar'd herſelf a ſeat ; | 
And words of wrath, from whence complaints ſhould riſe, 
Proceed from eager looks, and brows that threat: 

* Traytor, faith ſhe ; i'ſt thou, that in this wiſe 

To brave thy Lord and King art made ſo great? 

And have mine eyes done unto me this wrong, 
To look on thee? fur this ſtay'd I fo long 
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Ah! have they grac'd a perjur'd Rebel ſo? , 

Well, for their error I will weep them out, 
And hate the tongue defil'd, that prais'd my foe 
And loath the mind, that gave mg not to doubt. 
What ? have I added ſhame unto my woe ? 

Ill look no more Ladies, look you about 
And tell me if my Lord be in this train; 


Leſt my betraying eyes ſhould err again,” 


And in this paſſion turns herſelf away. 

The reſt look all, and careful note each wight ; 
Whilſt ſhe, impatient of the leaſt delay, 

Demands again: And what; not yet in fight? 
Where is my Lord: what; gone ſome other way ? 
I muſe at this O God, grant all go right,” 
Then to the window goes again at laſt, 

And ſees the chiefeſt train of all was paſt ; 


And ſees not him her ſoul defir'd to ſee ; 

And yet Hope ſpent makes her not ſeave to look, 
At laſt her love-quick eyes, which ready be, 
Faſtens on one; whom tho? ſhe never took 
Could be her Lord; yet that ſad chear which he 
Then ſhew'd, his habit and his woful look, 
The grace he doth in baſe attire retain, 

Caus'd her ſhe could not from his ſight refrain, 


1 : 
What might He be, ſhe ſaid, that thus alone 
Rides penſtve in this univerſal joy? 

Some I perceive, as well as we, do moan : 

All are not pleas'd with ev'ry thing this day. 

- Ft may be, he Iaments the wrong is done 

Unto my Lord, and grieves ; as well he may, 
Then he is ſome of ours; and we of right 


Muſt pity him, that pitics our fad plight. * 


But 
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But ſtay: is't not my Lord himſelf I ſee ? 

In truth, if twere not for his baſe array, 

I verily ſhould think that it were he: . 
And yet his baſeneſs doth a grace bewray, 

Viet God forbid let me deceived be: 

And be it not my Lord, altho” it may: 

Let my defirg make vows againſt defire ; 

And let my fight approve my ſight a liar. 


Let me not ſee him but þimfelf, a King: 

For ſo he left me -— ſo he did remove. 

This is not he — this feels ſome other thing; 
A paſſion of diſlike, or elſe of love. 

O yes tis he —— that princely face doth bring | 

The evidence of majeſty to prove : , 

That face I have conferr'd which now I ſee, 

With that within my heart, and they agree.“ 


Thus as ſhe ſtood afſur'd, and yet in doubt; 
Wiſhing to ſee, what ſeen ſhe griev'd to ſee ; 
Having belief yet fain would be without; 
Knowing, yet ſtriving not to know *twas he: 

Her heart relenting ; yet her heart ſo ſtout, 

As would not yield to think what was, could be; 
Till quite condemn'd by open proof of ſight, 

She muſt confeſs, or elſe deny the light. 


For whether ny in him did ſympathize, 

Or chance ſo wrought to manifeſt her doubt; 
Ev'n juſt before where ſhe thus ſecret pries, 

He ſtays, and with clear face looks all about. 
When ſne—“ Tis Ol too true—I know his eyes: 
Alas! it is my own dear Lord“ —cries out: 

And with that crv finks down upon the floor; 
Abundant grief lack'd words to utter more. 
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| Sorrow keeps full poſſeſſion in her heart; 

Locks it within; ſtops up the way of breath; 
Shuts ſenſes out of door from ev'ry part; 

And fo long holds there, as it hazardeth 
Oppreſſed nature, and is forc'd to part, 

Or elſe muſt be conſtrain'd to ftay with death: 
So by a ſigh it lets in ſenſe again, 

And ſenſe at length giyes words leave to explain. 


Then like a torrent had been ſtopt before, 

Tears, ſighs and words, doubled together flow; 
Confus'dly ſtriving whether ſhould do more, 

The true intelligence of Grief to ſhow. 

Sighs hinder'd words; words periſh'd in their ftore ; 
Both, intermix'd in one, together grow. 

One would do all ; the other more than's part ; 
Being both ſent equal agents from the heart. 


At length, when paſt the firſt of Sorrow's worſt, 


When calm'd confuſion bettet form affords ; 


Her heart commands, her words ſhould paſs ont firſt, 
And then her ſighs ſhould interpoint her words; 
The whiles her eyes out into tears ſhould burſt, 
This order with her ſorrow ſhe accords ; 

Which orderleſs, all form of order brake; 

So then began ber words, and thus the ſpake, 


% What! doſt thou thus return again to me? 
Are theſe the triumphs for thy victories ? 

Is this the glory thou doſt bring with thee, 
From that unhappy Iriſh enterpriſe? - 
And have I made ſo many vows to ſee 

Thy ſafe return, and fee thee in this wiſe ?- 

Is this the look'd-for comfort thou doſt bring; 
To come a Captiye, that went'ſt out a King? 
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And yet, dear Lard, tho' thy ungrateful Land 
Hath left thee thus; yet 1 will take thy part. 
I do remain the ſame; under thy hand; 

Thou till doſt rule the Kingdom of my heart: 
If all be loſt, that Government doth ſtand ; 
And that ſhall never from thy rule depart. 
And ſo thou be, I care not how thou be: 


Let greatneſs go, io it go without thee. 


And welcome come, how-ſo unfortunate; 

I will applaud what others do deſpiſe. 

I love thee for thyſelf, not for thy State : 
More than thyſelf is what without thee lies ; 
Let that more go, if it be in thy fate; 

And having but thyſelf, it will ſuffice, 

I married was not to thy crown, but thee ; 
And thou, without a crown, all one to me. 


But what do I here lurking, idly moan, 

And wail apart; and in a ſingle part 

Make ſeveral grief? which ſhould be both in one; 
The touch being equal of each other's heart. 
Ah! no, ſweet Lord, thou muſt not moan alone; 
For without me thou art not all thou art; | 
Nor my tears without thine are fully tears, 

For thus uryjoin'd, ſorrow but half appears. 


Join then our plaints, and make our grief full grief ; 
Our ſtate being one, let us not part our care: 
Sorrow hath only this poor bare relief, 
To be bemoan'd of ſuch as woful are. | 
And ſhould I rob thy grief, and be the thief, 3 4 
To ſteal a private part, and ſev ral ſhare; 
Defrauding ſorrow of her perfect due? : 
No, no, my Lord; I come to help thee rue,” 
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Then forth ſhe goes a cloſe concealed way, 

(As grieving to be ſeen not as ſhe was ;) 
Labours t' attain his preſence all ſhe may; 
Which, with moſt hard ado, was brought to paſs. 
For that night underſtanding where he lay, 

With earneſt *treating ſhe procur'd her paſs, - 
To come to him. Rigor could not deny 

Thoſe tears (fo poor a ſuit), or put her by, 


Ent'ring the chamber, where he was alone 
(As one whoſe former fortune was his ſhame) 
Loathing th* upbraiding eye of any one 
That knew him once, and knows him not the ſame: 
When having given expreſs command that none 
Should preſs to him ; yet hearing ſome that came, 
Turns angrily about his grieved eyes ; a 
When lo! ne eee ſpies. 


Strait clears his brow, and with a borrow'd ſmile ; 
What! my dear Queen! welcome my dear, ” he ſays; 
And (ſtriving his own paſſion to beguile, 

And hide the ſorrow which his eye betrays) 

Could ſpeak no more; but wrings her hands the while: 
And then —“ ſweet Lady!“ and again he ſtays, 

Th' exceſs of joy and ſorrow both affords 

Affliction none, or but poor niggard words. 


She that was come with a reſolved heart, 

And with a mouth full ſtor'd, with wards well PET 3 
Thinking, this comfort will I firſt impart 

Unto my Lord, and thus my ſpeech diſpoſe; 
Then thus Ill fay ; thus look; and with this art, 
Hide mine own ſorrow, to relieve his woes. 

When being come, all this prov'd nought but wind; 
Tears, looks, and fighs, do only tell her mind, 


2 | Thus 
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Thus both ſtood ſilent, and confuſed ſo, 
Their eyes relating how their hearts did mourn : 
Both big with ſorrow, and both great with woe, 
In labour with what was not to be born; 
This mighty burthen wherewithal they go, 
Dies undeliver'd, periſhes unborn. 
Sorrow makes Silence her beſt orator, 
Where words may make it leſs, not ſhew it more, 
Civil War. B 2. LXVI. XCII. St. 
by 8. Daniel, 1718. Edit. Lond. 2 V. 


Tu QUESTION. 
Being aſked the occaſion of his White Head, be 


Ly 


anſwereth thus. 


WY HERE ſeething ſighes and ſorow ſobbes 
Hath ſlaine the ſlippes that nature ſet: 

And ſkalding ſhowers with ſtony throbbes, 

The kindly ſappe from them hath fet: 

What woonder then though that you ſee, 

Upon my head white heares to be. 


Where thought hath thril'd and throwne his ſpearea, 
To hurt the hart that harmeth him not : 

And groning griefe hath ground forth teares, 

Myne eyne to ſteyne, my face to ſpot. 

What woonder then though that you ſee, 

Upon my head white heares tobe. 
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Where pinching Payne himſelfe has plaſle, 
There peace with pleaſures were poſſeſt: 
And where the walles of wealth lye waſte, ' 
And povertye in them is preſt. 

What woonder then though that you ſee 
Upon my head white heares to be. 


Where wretched woe will weave her webbe, 

Where care the clewe can catch and caſt: 

And floodes of joy are fallen to ebbe, 

So loe, that life may not long laſt. 

Whar woonder then though that you fee, 
Upon my head white heares to be. 


Theſe heares of age are meſſengers, 
Which bidde me faſt, repent and pray; 
They be of death the harbingers, 

That dooth prepare and dreſſe the way, 
Wherefore I joy that you may ſee, 

Upon my head ſuch heares to be. 


They be the lines that lead the length, 
How farre my race is for to runne ; 
They ſay my youth is fled with firength, 
And how olde age is weake begunne, 
The which feele, and you may ſee, 
Upon my head ſuch lines to be. . 


They be the ſtringes of ſober ſound, 
Whoſe muſicke is harmonicall: 
Their tunes declare a time from 

J came, and how thereto I ſhall, 
Wherefore I joy that you may ſee, 
L pon my head ſuch ſtringes to be. 
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God graunt to thoſe that white heares have, 
No worſe them take then I have ment: 
That after they be layde in grave, 

Their ſoules may joy their lives well ſpent. 
God graunt likewiſe that you may ſee, . 
Upon your head ſuch heares to be. 


From the Paradiſe of Daynty Deviſes,” 
Fol, 1. 4. figned W. Run. : 


RICHARD Tas THIRD, 
Before the BATTLE of BOSWORTH, 


1 King (whoſe eyes were never fully elos'd, 
Whoſe minde oppreſt with feareful dreames, ſuppos'd 

That he in blood had wallow'd all the-night) | 

Leapes from his reſtleſſe bed before the light: 

Accurſed Tirell is the firſt he ſpies, 

Whom threatning with his dagger, thus he cries ; 

„% How dar'ſt thou, villaine, fo diſturbe my ſleepe, 

Were not the ſmother'd children buried deepe ? 

And hath the ground againe been ript by thee, 

That I their rotten carkaſes might ſee ?” 

The wretch aſtoniſht haſtes away to ſlide, 

(As damned ghoſts themſelves in darkneſſe hide) 

And calle up three, whoſe counſels could afſwage 

The ſudden fivellings of the Prince's rage: Rs 
Ambiti 
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Ambitious Lovell, ,who, to gaine his grace, 
Had ſtain'd the honour of his noble race ; 
Perfidious Cateſby, by whoſe curious ſkill, 
The Law was taught to ſpeake his Maſter's will: 
And Ratcliffe, deepely learn'd in courtly art, 
Who beſt could ſearch into his Sovraigne's hart; 
Afﬀrighted Richard, labours to relate 
His hideous dreames, as ſignes of hapleſſe Fate: 
* Alas (faid they), ſuch fictions children feare, 
Theſe are not terrors, ſhewing danger neare, 
But-motives ſent by ſome propitious Power, 
To make you watchfull at this early hower; 
Theſe prove that your victorious care prevents 
Your flothfull foes, that lumber in their tents, 
This precious time muſt not in vaine be ſpent, 
Which God (your helpe) by heavenly meanes hath lent,” 
He (by theſe falſe conjectures) much appeas'd, 
Contemning fancies, which his minde diſeas'd, 
Replies ;—** I ſhould have been aſham'd to tell 
Fond dreames to wiſe men: whether Heav'n or Hell, 
Or troubled Nature theſe effects hath wrought : 
I know, this day requires an other thought, 
It tome reſiſtleſſe ſtrength my cauſe ſhould croſſe, 
Feare will increaſe, and not redeeme the loſſe ; 
All dangers clouded with the milt of feare, 
Sceme great farre off, but leſſen comming neare, 
Away, ye blacke illuſions of the night, 
If ye combin'd with Fortune, have the might 
To hinder my deſignes: ye ſhall not barre 
My courage ſeeking glorious death in warre.“ 
Thus being chear'd he calles aloud for armes, 
And bids that all ſhould riſe, whom Morpheus charmes, 
— «*« Bring me (faith he) the harneſſe that I wore 
At Teuxbury, which from that day no more 
Hath felt the battries of a civill ſtrife, 
Nor ſtood betweene deſtruction and my life.” 
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Upon 
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Upon his breſt-plate he beholds a dint, 


Which in that field young Edward's ſword did print: 


This ſtirres remembrance of his heinous guilt, 
When he that Prince's blood fo foulely ſpilt. 
Now fully arm'd, he takes his helmet bright, 


Which, like a twinkling ſtarre, with trembling light 


Sends radiant luſtre through the darkſome aire; 
This maſke will make his wrinkled viſage faire. 
But when his head is cover'd with the ſteele, 

He tells his ſervants, that his temples feele 


Deepe-piercing ftings; which breed unuſual panes, 


And of the heavy burden much complaines. 

Some marke his words, as tokens fram'd t' expreſſe 
The ſharpe concluſion of a ſad ſucceſſe. 

Then going forth, and finding in his way 

A ſouldier of the watch, who ſleeping lay; 
Enrag'd to fee the wretch ueglect his part, 

He ſtrikes a ſword into his trembling heart, 

The hand of death, and iron dulneſſe takes 
Thoſe leaden eyes, which naturall eaſe forſakes: 
The King this morning facrifice commends, 

And for example, thus the fact defends ; 

„ leave him as I found him, fit to keepe 

The filent doores of everlaſting fleepe.” 

Still Richmond flept : for worldly care and feare 
Have times of pauſing when the ſoule is cleare ; 
While Heaven's Directer, whoſe revengefull brow 
Would to the guilty head no reſt allow, 

Lookes on the other part with milder eyes: 

At his command an Angell ſwiſtly flies 

From ſacred Truth's perſpicuous gate, to bring 
A cryſtall viſion on his golden wing. 


This Lord thus ſleeping, thought he ſaw and knew 


His lamb- like Unkle, whom that Tiger flew, -, 
' Whoſe powerfull words encourage him to fight: 
Goe on, juſt ſcourge of murder, Vertue's light, 
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The combate which thou ſhalt this day endure, 
Makes England's peace for many ages ſure, 
Thy ſtrong invaſion cannot be withſtood, 
The earth aſſiſts thee with the ery of blood, 
The Heav'n ſhall bleſſe thy hopes, and crowne thy joyes, 
See how the Fiends with loud and diſmall noyſe, 
(Preſaging vultures, greedy of their prey) 
On Richard's tent their ſcaly wings diſplay,” 

The holy King then offer'd to his vier 
A lively tree, on which three branches grew: 
But when the hope of fruit had made him glad, 
All fell to duſt ; at which the Earle was fad ; 
Yet comfort comes againe, when from the roote 
He ſees a bough into the North to ſhoote, 
Which nouriſht there, extends itſelf from thence, 
And girds this iſland with a firme defence: 
There he beholds a high and glorious Throne; 
Where fits a King by lawrell garlands knowne, 
Like bright Apollo in the Muſes quires, *% 
His radiant eyes are watchfull heav'nly fires, 
Beneath his feete pale Envy bites her chaine, 
And ſnaky Diſcord whets her ſting in vaine. 
* Thou ſeeſt (ſaid Henry) wiſe and potent James, 
This, this is he, whoſe happy union tames 
9 ſavage Ne, and ſhall thoſe lets de face, 

ch keepe the Bordrers from a deate imbrace ; . 

Both — ſhall in Britaine's royall crowne, | 
Their diffring names, the ſignes of Faction drowne z 
The ſilver ſtreames which from this ſpring increaſe, 
Bedew all Chriſtian hearts with drops of peace; 
Obſerve how hopefull Charles is borne t' aſſwage, 
The winds that would diſturbe this golden age, 
When that great King ſhall full of glory leave 
The earth as baſe, then may this Prince receive 
The Diadem, without his father's wrong, 
May take it late, and may poſſeſſe it long 
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Above all Europe's Princes ſhine thou bright, 

oO God's ſelected care, and man's delight.“ 

Here gentle ſleepe forſooke his clouded browes, 

And full of holy thoughts, and pious vowes, 

He kiſt the ground as ſoone as he aroſe, 

When watchfull Digby, who among his foes 

Had wander'd unſuſpected all the night, 

Reports that Richard is prepar'd to fight. 

Boſworth Field, 

Edit, 1629. Lond. 


RICHARD TRE SECOND, 


The Morning before his Murder in Pomfret Cattle, 


* 


HE TH ER the foul receives intelligence 

By her near Genius, of the body's end, 
And fo imparts a ſadneſs to the ſenſe, 

Foregoing ruin, whereto it doth tend ; 

Or whether Nature elfe hath conference 

With profound fleep, and ſo doth warning ſend 
By prophetizing dreams, what hurt is near, 

And gives the heavy careful heart to fear: 
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However, ſo it is; the now ſad King | 
(Toſs'd here and there, his quiet to confound) 
Feels a ſtrange weight of ſorrows gathering 
Upon his trembling heart, and ſees no ground; 
Feels ſudden terror bring cold ſhivering : | 
Liſts not to eat; ſtill muſes ; fleeps unſound : 
His ſenſes droop, his ſteady eyes unquick ; 
And much he ails, and yet he is not ſick, 
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The morning of that day which was his laſt, 

After a weary reſt riſing to pain, | 
Out at a little grate his eyes he caſt 

Upon thoſe bord'ring hills, and open plain, 

And views the Town, and ſees how people paſs'd ; 

Where others liberty makes him complain 

The more his own, and grieves his ſoul the more; 
Conferring captive crowns, with freedom poor. 
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« O happy Man, faith he, that lo I fee 
Grazing his cattle in thoſe pleaſant fields ! 
If he but knew his good, (how bleſſed he 
That feels not what affliction greatneſs yields!) 
Other than what he is he would not be, 
Nor change his ſtate with him that ſceptres wields. 
Thine, thine is that true Life — that is to live, 
To reſt ſecure, and not rife up to grieve, 
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Thou ſittſt at home ſafe by thy quiet fire, 
And hear'it of others harms, but feeleſt none; 
And there thou tell ſt of Kings, and who aſpire, 
| Who fall, who riſe, who triumph, who do moan. 
1 Perhaps thou talk'ſt of me, and doſt enquire 
| Of my reſtraint, why here I live alone; 
| And pitieſt this my miſerable fall : 
For pity muſt have part: envy not all. 


„ Thrice 
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Thrice happy you, that look as from the ſhore, 
And have no venture in the wreck you ſee * 4 
No int'reſt, no occaſion. to deplore 
Other mens travels, while yourſelves fit free. 
How much doth your ſweet reſt make us the more 
To ſee our miſery, and what we be! 
Whoſe blinded greatneſs ever in turmoil, 
Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil. 
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Great Diocleſian (and more great therefore, 

For yielding up that whereto Pride aſpires) 
Reck'ning thy gardens in Illyria more 

Than all the Empire, all what th' Earth admires g 
Thou well didſt teach, that he is never poor 

That little hath, but he that much deſires ; 
Finding more true delight in that ſmall ground, 
Than in poſſeſſing all the Earth was found, 


Are Kings (that freedom give) themſelves not free, 
As meaner men, to take what they may give ! 

What! are they of ſo fatal a degree, | 

That they cannot deſcend from that, and live ? 
Unleſs they (till be Kings, can they not be ? 

Nor may they their authority ſurvive ? - 

Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath ? 
Still am I fear'd ? is there no way but death?“ 


Civil War. B. 3. Stan. LxII.— 
LXIX, by S. Daniel. 
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